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THE 


RITICISM is the herald of 
art; without it there can 
be no great creative work ; 
no important change can 
ever take place in any of 

the spheres of man’s activities without 
@ preparatory period of initiation and 
Instruction, The mind as_ naturally 
Tejects the new and strange as it accepts 
what is familiar and tried. 

At no time more than the present 
has there been a greater need for that 
discriminating intelligence, which is the 
essence of criticism, to guide and direct 
us. We are lost in a whirlpool of con- 
flicting theories, of bizarre and strange 
fashions ; what appears to be the direct 
path of advancement has a hundred 
divergent ways, each leading into a cul- 
de-sac. No better instance of our indeci- 
Sion and uncertainty can be given than the 
much-debated subject of the architectural 
form that should be given to the buildings 
Which are to adorn the new capital of 
ndia ; opinions as to what is appropriate 
Tange from the Indian-cum-English style, 
eloved of officialdom, to the latest 
phase of American classic, whilst Italian 
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Renaissance and Competition-Palla- 
dianism are favourites. 

This confusion of thought is not 
caused by want of interest, but rather 
from a lack of any real force of cultured 
opinion, from any criterion of taste which 
should serve to enlighten and guide us. 
The national mind, the slave of the 
accomplished fact, so clamorous for 
results, so much more concerned with 
immediate realisation than with the 
inner meaning or spiritual significance 
of the thought behind the act, is apt 
to regard criticism with suspicion if not 
with active dislike. 

The chief function of criticism is 
creative as opposed to its negative or 
destructive side; and of constructive 
or creative criticism we have had very 
little experience. 

Attacks of virulent brutality and 
hastily-expressed individual preferences 
are not criticism ; they are fundamentally 
opposed to that calmness of judgment 
and equability of temperament which 
is the nature of the truly critical mind 
that ever seeks to form and mould 
opinion by appealing to the reason rather 


than to the prejudice of man. Appre- 
ciation is the goad of art, but to be 
of any value such appreciation must be 
critical and intelligent. To see things 
as they really are, stripped of all that 
is false and non-essential, to discover 
the underlying motives, this is the work 
of the true critic. 

Platitudes and superficial comparisons, 
false enthusiasms and sickly sentimen- 
tality are to the vigorous intellect 
stupefying and deadening ; they are the 
weeds and undergrowth which choke, 
and if not cleared away eventually 
destroy the new-sprung corn. The 
shibboleths of the schools, the catch- 
words of the studios confuse and mislead 
us; in place of clear thinking and right 
reasoning we have violent likes and 
dislikes, the votive offerings of blinded 
devotees to the fickle fashion of the 
hour. 

All art is selection, and it is as im- 
portant to know what to reject as what 
to retain—the one is the corollary of the 
other—and it is in this discovery that 
criticism can do yeoman service. We 
are as enthusiastic as we are industrious, 
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but the object of our enthusiasm is 
ever changing, and our industry serves 
but too often to send us another step in 
the wrong direction. Enthusiasm un- 
directed, uncontrolled, without that 
spirit of penetrative curiosity, which is 
only another name for criticism, can 
but take us further from the truth. 
Enthusiasm is not devotion, neither is 
zeal fervour. 

Art demands our lifelong service, our 
very heart’s blood; she spurns with 
disdain our hot-headed impulses of the 
moment, our gusts of wayward and 
fitful passion. Humility is the artist’s 
best guide, an eager desire to follow 
after perfection ; the ever open mind, a 
faculty for critical inquiry, these qualities 
lead to work of permanent and lasting 
value. 

Nothing that is well done is easily done, 
and to find out what is to be done and 
the way to do it is the eternal problem. 

We are the heirs of a great tradition, a 
splendid inheritance. Our national archi- 
tecture, both Gothic and Classic, is a 
stimulus and incentive, and if for a time 
we have been led away by false doctrines, 
signs are not wanting of a more chastened 
mood, in which we are not so ready to 
stand on our own sufficiency, but to seek 
for and discover anew those everlasting 
principles which underlie all that is best 
and most worthy of acceptance. 

English architecture did not—as 
many would have us believe—come to an 
end about the year 1800, neither did the 
world stand still at the culmination of 
the Italian Renaissance. Some periods 
in man’s history, it is true, have been 
more sympathetic to the encouragement 
and development of the arts than others, 
but the soul is ever progressive, and if 
for a time it rejects, it is only later on 
to renew, and with greater eagerness 
to pluck from the past what it needs for 
its furtherance and enlargement. The 
masters of the early XIXth century, 
both in this country and abroad, found 
in the study of classic themes that 
inspiration which gave distinction and 
direction to their work ; it was a return 
to first principles, which explained and 
enriched their inherited ideas. 

Neither should we limit ourselves to 
the study of the works of our own 
country ; the world is an open book, the 
beauty of France is at our doors, the 
wealth of Italy is to be had for the 
asking, and the more recent achieve- 
ments of our cousins on the other side 
of the Atlantic excite our wonder and 
admiration. The danger is that when 
introduced to the great works of a past 
or present people we lose our sense 
of proportion and fitness, only to be 
carried away on a flood of unreasoning 
emulation which can but find expression 
in a weak imitation. 

We should look beyond mere differ- 
ences of style and expression, to trace out 
cause and effect, to find out what is 
the common human denominator that 
makes their work of special interest for 
us, to discover for ourselves how the 
manners and customs of a particular 
race are reflected in the architecture to 
which they give birth. Unless we can 
make a thing our own it does not 
exist for us, it will always remain some- 
thing aloot and alien, until the key of 
sympathy unlocks the door of under- 
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standing, when we enter into possession, 
and what was foreign has become 
intimate, part of ourselves, something 
that can never be taken from us. 

We may admire the refined elegance 
of the buildings erected in France under 
Louis Seize, but this does not mean that 
we want French mansions under the 
guise of hotels in Piccadilly. The work 
of the Italian Renaissance is ever a 
fruitful source of beauty, but is a Vene- 
tian palace designed for a water front 
the best realisation we can give to a 
West-end club or a town hall ? 

America has of recent years produced 
buildings so full of beauty, so infused 
with the vitality of Classic art, and 
withal so expressive of the needs and 
ideals of to-day, that it is little wonder 
if we fall under their spell and thought- 
lessly hasten to deck ourselves in borrowed 
plumage. 

It is the superficiality of our study 
that is our real weakness; we do not 
probe deep enough; we have but half 
learned our lesson, and are repeating, 
parrot fashion, that which properly 
acquired would become part of our 
natural expression. What should be 
knowledge has become pedantry. 
Should we admire the American, we 
deck our competition drawings all over 
with innumerable Greek frets, and the 
orders march apace, though not always 
in a very orderly and regular manner. 
Should we seek inspiration from the 
French, our fagades are at once doleful 
with tearful Ionic columns and heavily- 
weighted swags; we retain the French 
licence and lose the French charm. 
Should we aspire to Greek culture, 
Doric columns ot ponderous proportion 
are at once in evidence, probably sup- 
porting light iron balconies! 

It is this patchy and fragmentary 
stringing together of motives that so 
often makes our designs poor and com- 
monplace. We aim to dazzle by our 
learning and to astonish by our originality 
rather than to please with our sincerity. 
The one great objective of education 
should be to awaken our sense of 
criticism, to accustom us to the balance of 
opinion, to the comparison of men and 
periods, to that free play of the intellect 
that in all our studies we may seek 
for latent beauty and intimate knowledge 
rather than for that which is evanescent 
and accidental. Our  sketch-books 
should be filled with the analysis of 
motives and buildings rather than with 
the merely picturesque, and a taste 
for delectable tit-bits should be rigor- 
ously suppressed. We should not be 
content with a mere surface acquaint- 
ance. If we wish to understand the 
richness of Italian art we must know 
something of the fullness of Italian 
life that produced it ; if we seek to obtain 
the refinement we admire in certain 
buildings of the French we must realise 
something of the manners and _ tastes 
of those whose delight they were; and, 
above all, if we hope to tread in the foot- 
steps of the Greeks, to gain something 
of that culture and marvellous perfec- 
tion which is shown in the least of their 
works, we must find their view-point, 
we must have something of their ele- 
mental simplicity, we must endeavour 
not so much to copy their work as to 
understand something of the spirit and 
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temper in which they carried it out, 
We cannot become Greeks merely by 
learning their language; we can only 
approach them through a knowledge 
of their character, their aims and ideals. 

It is impossible to’ draw any dis- 
tinction between the critical and creative 
faculties of the mind ; criticism or appre- 
ciation must in some form or other 
always precede creation; it may be 
conscious or it may be _ instinctive, 
but conception is impossible without 
selection. The great masters in all the 
arts have always been intensely critical. 
Peruzzi lingered over each moulding 
with loving care ; in none of his building 
is there a single piece of extraneous or 
ill-considered detail. Raphael’s paintings 
are the result of many trials and essays, 
and with Leonardo da Vinci criticism 
was carried to such lengths that the 
completion of a specific work was 
often impossible. Again, when we 
consider the sculpture of the Greeks— 
probably of all races in all times the 
most critical—are we not amazed at 
its perfection of finish, at the careful 
consideration and proportion of parts? 
In its wonderful completeness it would 
seem that nothing could be added or 
taken away. With all Greek art the 
determining factor was criticism; in 
sculpture, in architecture, and in litera- 
ture the one outstanding quality of 
the Greeks was their intense love of 
exactness and excellence. 


o<>- 
oy? 


NOTES. 


THERE is good reason to 

Exhibition of believe that the idea of 

—— exhibiting in London a 

tects atthe A.A. S¢lection of studies by 
French students of archi- 

tecture in Paris will be realised next 
spring. To the Architectural Association 
must be given the credit of formulating 
the scheme, and we understand that the 
President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Société des Architectes Diplémés par le 
Gouvernement have given it their most 
cordial support. It is proposed to 
arrange the exhibition in the Galleries at 
Tufton-street, and the drawings sent over 
will be carefully selected with a view to 
illustrating the course at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts which leads up to the work 
required to obtain the diploma granted to 
successful students by the French Govern- 
ment on the termination of the course. 
Such an exhibition cannot fail to be most 
interesting, and it should make clear to 
all who take advantage of it how wide are 
the differences underlying the systems of 
architectural education which have grown 
up in the two countries. Our own build- 
ing traditions are not likely to be assailed 
by any attempt to impart methods 
which are altogether foreign to us: all 
through the ages we have been ready to 
learn from the other side of the Channel, 
but we have never failed to impart 4 
touch of national character into anything 
that we may have borrowed. We 
welcome such an exhibition, not only for 
the interest in all quarters it is sure to 
arouse and for the lessons it should 
teach, but also as an indication of the 
friendly spirit prevailing between the 
two countries. We wish every success 
to the project, and should like to think 
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that it may be possible for our own 
authorities to return the compliment in 
due course by sending to Paris a collection 
of students’ works gathered from the 
jeading schools in England. 





THE threatened danger to 
the fabric of St. Paul’s 
by the construction of a 
tram subway near its east end, to 
which we referred last week, is receiving 
the consideration that the gravity of the 
occasion demands. We are glad to 
learn that Conferences are being held 
between the Chairman of the Pazrlia- 
mentary Committee of the London County 
Council, the Chairman of the Highways 


The Danger 
to St. Paul’s. 


i Committee, and Canon Alexander and 


Mr. Mervyn Macartney as representing 
the Dean and Chapter. In the Trmes of 
the 16th inst. Mr. Macartney points out 
that all through the negotiations—which 
have already extended over a period of 
two years—the reports of the engineers 
consulted, who foretell no danger to the 
Cathedral by the execution of their 
scheme, have been accepted as more 
weighty than those of the architects 
opinion the risks incurred 
are formidable. That the present 
“Surveyor” to the Cathedral has good 
grounds for anxiety apart from those 
based on his own knowledge and experi- 
ence—were any needed—is afforded by 
the evidence he has produced of what 
transpired in 1831, when Mr. Cockerell 
was the Surveyor, and it was proposed to 
construct a sewer on the south side of 
the Cathedral. Such famous engineers as 
Rennie and Brunel then supported the 
architect in opposing what would appear 
to be a far less dangerous undertaking 
than that now proposed. Scientific 
methods may have greatly improved in 
the meantime, but in dealing with a subsoil 
charged with water, as that beneath St. 
Paul’s is known to be, the risk of serious 
disturbance cannot be eliminated, and 
experiments in that particular spot 
might lead to a national disaster. 





THE Stat t 
es ate apartments of 


aPhiaceagdate: the Palace have been 
iat prepared for the purposes 
Conference. Of the Balkan Peace 

Delegates. They will hold 


their full conferences in the Picture 
Gallery, in which is preserved Holbein’s 
portrait of King Henry VIII., who built 
What was formerly called “The Manor 
House,” reputedly, after Holbein’s 
designs and under the directions of 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, upon the site of 
the XIth-century leper hospital, dedicated 
to St. James. Some remains of the 
ancient hospital chapel, which Charles I. 
fitted up for the private chapel (now the 
Chapel Royal) of the Palace, were found 
in the course of the enlargement and 
alterations made by Sir Robert Smirke in 
1836; Holbein, it is said, painted the 
ceiling (1540), and there Sir Christopher 
Wren married his second wife. The 
Picture Gallery has a Tudor fireplace 
bearing Queen Elizabeth’s coat-of-arms. 

€ adjoining Tapestry-room, or Old 
Presence Chamber, together with the 
Entrée-room, Guard -Chamber, Queen 
Anne’s Drawing-room, and the Banquet 
Hall will be used by the delegates. In 
the Tapestry-room is a fireplace the stone 
head of which is sculptured with the 
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initials “H.” and “A.” (Henry and 
Anne Boleyn), and with other devices ; 
the tapestry, made for Charles II. in the 
Mortlake works, represents the amours of 
Venus and Mars. In this room the new 
Sovereign is received by the Privy 
Council, and is proclaimed and presented 
from the bay window to the people 
assembling in the Friary Court.. 





We congratulate — the 
Morning Post on _ its 
endeavour to arouse public 
interest in architecture by a weekly 
article on some one modern building, 
and in Mr. March Phillipps they have 
obtained a writer who is always inter- 
esting and forcible, though we cannot 
always accept his conclusions. Down- 
side College, which is the subject of his 
first article, is an excellent example of 
the work which has given Mr. Stokes a 
deserved reputation, and in this building 
Mr. Phillipps sees a reversion to a national 
and reasonable type of architecture. 
We may say at once that we find the 
writer’s thesis more interesting than his 
actual criticism of Mr. Stokes’s work. 
Of the change from Gothic to Tudor 
architecture he says: “The sudden 
shifting from the exaltedly spiritual to 
the comfortably mundane point is one 
of the most striking mental revolutions 
recorded in history. What was wanted 
for the easy social and civic life in vogue 
at the time was spaciousness, breadth, and 
amplitude ; not a vertical style in a word 
but a horizontal one.” Mr. Phillipps’s 
point is that the architecture of the Tudor 
period was suited to the. national 
character and wants, that it presents a 
medium through whose means modern 
life can express itself reasonably and 
naturally, and he says of the Renaissance : 
“Tt never took root. It never grew. 
Tended by professional experts, and 
often in their hands producing important: 
results, it remained alien to the national 
sentiment ; and that the consequence of 
that alienation has been that by degrees 
the experts have worked their inspiration 
dry, and there is now a feeling gathering 
head that the classic ideal is about 
played out.” The adoption of the 
Renaissance here is put down to Inigo 
Jones. “It had genius for a champion. 
As surely as the Sparrow killed Cock 
Robin, so surely did Inigo Jones kill 
Gothic, and kill it with an architrave.”’ 
If all this indeed be true it would be 
another instance of the trite saying that 
outsiders see most of the game, but in any 
case we welcome such able and picturesque 
criticism as Mr. Phillipps’s, as we feel that, 
though truth may not necessarily result 
from thought, it cannot be arrived at 
without it. 


Downside 
College. 


La 
>> 


ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS 
EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS’ 
WORK. 





An exhibition of students’ work is always: 


interesting, since it is among the students of 
to-day that we may expect to find those 
who will make a name in the future. We 
are inclined to think that among the work 
in the most recent exhibition there was little 
trace of marked merit, but, on the other 
hand, much of it reached a very praise- 
worthy standard of excellence. 

We notice, in examining the works of 
students of the Architectural School, that 
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they can be divided into two main divisions— 
that of students who grasp the fact that the 
traditions and usages of the past have fixed 
definite standards of classical proportion 
and detail, and that the first great essential 
for the student is to arrive at a thorough 
understanding of such standards, and, on 
the other hand, the work of those students 
who appear to think that design consists 
partly of taking liberties with those 
standards—an error which will vitiate the 
success of their later efforts. It is truly written 
that a man cannot add a cubit to his stature, 
and it is equally true that he cannot play 
with and alter the proportion of features 
of architecture with wisdom or hope of 
success. Originality worth the name must 
always mainly consist in the possession of 
an unusual grasp of the possibilities of 
combination and grouping, and not of the 
employment of unusual detail—a fact which 
is often not sufficiently understood by the 
student. 

The ‘Travelling Studentship (England) 
and 601. go to Mr. Oliver Frederick Savege 
for his design for a Detached Town 
Residence for a nobleman. The subject is 
quietly and soberly treated in a manner 
somewhat reminding us of the river 
fronts of Greenwich Hospital. A fault 
in the terrace, or garden front, is that it is 
too much cut up by the three pilastered bays 
which repeat, with smaller plain intervals, 
between them. This front would have been 
a better composition had the central feature 
been omitted. The plan is reasonably and 
well laid out, and the whole of the drawings 
show a nice sense of proportion and detail, 
though the windows of the principal story 
are a little narrow for their height. One 
of the outstanding designs is No. 25, in 
which the author has planned his buildings 
on three sides of an open courtyard, the 
opposite or terrace front being marked with 
a pediment in the centre. The architectural 
treatment of this design is very pleasing, 
particularly that of the ground floor, with 
its rusticated Order, the attached columns of 
which are well disposed. The whole design 
shows a real grasp of the principles of 
proportion, and the detailing is excellent. 
More than any other rendering of the subject 
it suggests a great town house. No. 124 
submits a good set of drawings, admirably 
detailed, but there is a lack of a domestic 
note about the design, whose author has spent 
considerable ingenuity in varying his Order, 
an ingenuity which might have been more 
profitably employed. No. 128 submits an 
admirable set of drawings and a clever plan, 
and No. 129 a quiet design characterised by 
the omission of pilasters and columns and 
wide wall spaces at the angles of the fronts. 
Generally, we feel that there is in most of 
the designs submitted a want of a sufficiently- 
marked domestic note. 

Mr. Geoffrey P. Agnew Fildes obtains the 
first prize of 151. and silver medal for archi- 
tectural students (First Term) for a very well- 
planned and proportioned Memorial Church 
with columned porticoes. The author has 
evidently studied classic proportion with 
some effect, and, although his detail is in 
places a little weak, the design is an admir- 
able and meritorious piece of work. Mr. 
William Henry Hamlyn obtains the second 
prize of 10/. and a bronze medal for a well- 
considered design for a Loggia. In No. 160 
we have a praiseworthy and well-proportioned 
study for a Town Church. No. 157 shows a 
very cleverly arranged and grouped design 
for a Customs House, illustrated by slight 
but effective drawings. No. 156 is another 
design for a Customs House on simple, well- 
proportioned Georgian lines. No. 154 in his 
design for a vaulted Loggia submits a scheme 
not. without merit, but characterised by a 
weird sense of proportion showing a want of 
training. In No. 155 we have a study for a 
Memorial Chapel to Commemorate the Indian 
Mutiny, which contains some good work, of a 
neo-Grec type ; the treatment of the dome and 
its drum is not, however, entirely successful. 
No. 147 is another design for a Memorial 
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Chapel; the lower part of the design is 
extremely well-proportioned and pleasing ; 
but the upper part is weak. The detail 
submitted with it, though simple in character, 
is very well thought out ; indeed, it may be said 
to show more knowledge of Renaissance detail 
than any other drawing in the Exhibition. 
In No. 169 we have a design for a Loggia, 
the proportions of which, though somewhat 
too attenuated, are on the whole pleasing 
and characterised by great refinement. 

The Town Church shown by No. 167 is 
quiet and pleasing ; the voussoirs round the 
arched openings are unduly long, and would 
not look well in execution. No. 139 submits 
some very clever drawings illustrating his 
design for a West-End Club House in a late 
Renaissance manner. A _ prize of 20/. and 
silver medal goes to Mr. Charles F, Butt for 
an ambitious design for a Picture-Gallery 
which has considerable merit. 

Mr. Charles F. Butt also obtains a first 
prize of 20/. and silver medal for his drawings 
of the west front of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
including the tower and one return bay. 
They are well and sympathetically drawn. 
An outline perspective drawing of the 
east end of the same church is submitted 
by Mr. Walter Llewellyn Clark, and obtained 
a silver medal. 

Mr. Augustus Gaffett Bryett obtains a 
prize of 5/. and silver medal for his design for 
one bay of a hall for a City Company or 
tuild, with colour decoration, and also the 
first prize and silver medal for a set of archi- 
tectural drawings, and Mr. Harold Thomas B. 
Barnard is awarded a prize of 5/. and silver 
medal for the original composition in 
ornament for his treatment of the end of 
a stone staircase. The sketches of the 
travelling student which are exhibited show, 
as might be expected, both great facility 
and industry, but do not call for any special 
mention. The work submitted in the Archi- 
tectural School is, as we have said, excellent 
on the whole, but none of it is of unusual 
distinction or merit. 

In landscape painting the Creswick prize, 
251. and silver medal, is awarded to Miss 
Evelyn Muriel Young, the subject being 
“Tn an Orchard,” and an extra prize of 51. 
is awarded to Miss Una Hook. In the design 
for the Decoration of Part of a Public Building 
Mr. James Williams obtains the first prize 
of 301. and a silver medal for his treatment 
of the subject “ Romans Disembarking 
Slaves,” which is admirably treated, and far 
in advance in composition to that of any 
other competitor. The second prize of 101. 
and a bronze medal go to Gerald Leslie 
Brocxhurst. No. 15 submits a design 
for the same subject characterised by very 
pleasing colour. The Armitage first prize, 
30/., and silver medal are awarded to Mr. 
Horace Edward Quick for a design in mono- 
chrome, “Joseph’s Brethren Bringing the 
Coat of Many Colours to Jacob,” while the 
second prize, 10/., and bronze medal go to 
Miss Hilda Marion Hechle. The prize, 10/., 
and silver medal for composition in colour 
are awarded to Miss Florence Margaret 
Walden for a clever impressionist sketch of 
what appears to be a ball scene. 

The cartoon prize (An Orator: to be treated 
classically) is withheld, as is also the’ first 
prize and silver medal for painting from 
the life, the second prize and bronze medal 
for which is awarded to Mr, R. J. Swan. 
Only the second prize for two paintings of 
a head from the life is awarded to Miss 
Florence Margaret Walden, while no one 
competed for the perspective drawing in 
outline of the Bromley Room in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, open to painters and 
sculptors only. Mr. Horace Edward Quick 
and Mr. Hilary F. Cleveland Skinner obtain 
the first and second prizes and medals for 
drawings from the life, and Miss Hilda Marion 
Hechle the silver medal for studies of 
drapery. The prize and silver medal for 
drawing from the antique are awarded to 
Miss Nancy Wordsworth Arnold. 

For the model of a design, the subject 
given being ‘“Sisera and Jael,”’ Mr. 
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Alfred Henry Wilkinson obtains the first 
prize for a very spirited and artistic com- 
position full of action and strength, while the 
second prize and bronze medal are awarded 
Mr. Joseph Herman Cawthra. The first 
prize for a model of a bust from the life is 
withheld ; the second goes to Mr. Alfred Henry 
Wilkinson, while a prize of 5. and silver 
medal is awarded to Mr. Allen Howes for a 
model from the antique. The first prize and 
silver medal and second prize and bronze 
medal for a set of three figures from the life 
are awarded to Mr. Allen Howes and Mr. 
Peter Induni respectively. For painting from 
still life a prize and medal are awarded to 
Miss Sylvia EF. Gaunlett. 

On a general survey the sculpture appears 
to us to be of a higher quality than the 
punting, but in common with the archi- 
tectural exhibits there is little of outstanding 
merit and much which shows praiseworthy 
work and fair achievement. 


> 


THE RECORD OF OXFORD.* 


To write a book on Oxford a man should be 
an archeologist, an artist, and an alumnus 
of the University. Mr. Aymer Vallance is 
all of these things. He was educated at 
Oriel, is a recognised authority on anti- 
quarian subjects, and we know him both as a 
designer and a writer. It is, therefore, no 
surprise to find that he has handled his great 
subject with knowledge, with discernment, 
and, best of all, with reverence. Jndeed, if 
I complain a little further on of his brevity, 
it is with some admiration in the complaint, 
realising that an Oxford man who finds his 
pen let loose on Oxford must have greater 
difficulty in restraint than in expansion. 

There is no question about the beauty of 
the volume which Mr. Aymer Vallance has 
written and which Mr. Batsford has 
published. Its beauty, in fact, has to be 
reckoned with as a large part of its value. 
No pains have been spared in the production ; 
and the author makes a graceful acknowledg- 
ment to the publisher as both initiator and 
helper. The cover is designed by Mr. 
George Kruger, who also draws, and draws 
excellently, the coats-of-arms in the Heraldic 
Supplement. The title and _ decorative 
frontispiece are by Mr. Harold Nelson, the 
end-papers—a design of Oxford fritillaries— 
are by the author, and a group of well- 
known names, ancient and modern, represent 
the artists whose work, supplemented by 
the excellent photography of Mr. A. E. 
Walsham, makes up the graphic portion 
of the volume. 

Oxford men have waited long to have 
something which they can place without 
shame on their shelves beside the monu- 
mental Cambridge work of Willis and Clark. 
Have they now got it? They have got 
what the prospectus quite truthfully describes 
as “the most beautiful, interesting, and 
complete book ’’ yet issued on the Colleges 
of Oxford ; but their new possession cannot 
honestly claim—perhaps it would not wish 
to claim—a position parallel to that of its 
great Cambridge predecessor. In _ giving 
the work the fullest praise for its attractive 
and engaging survey of England’s finest 
group of architectural treasure it is 
impossible to state that it fulfils the service 
which its rival did for the sister University. 

The title—a small matter this—is unfor- 
tunate. In the first place, it will be noted 
that the scope of the work is not confined 
to colleges, for it includes, very properly, the 
University Church of St. Mary and the 
Bodleian Library ; and, secondly, the term 
“old” is one which should be avoided by a 
writer who expects his work to be of more 
than passing interest. Let Mr. Vallance 
imagine the survival of his volume for 100 
years, and he will perceive at once the 
inefficiency of an expression the significance 
of which is always changing. The choice 
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of a title is generally the result of a process 
of elimination. [I should like to select 
one from those which have probably found 
their way to the wastepaper-basket. In any 
case, ‘‘ old ’”’ as applied to any art is an inade- 
quate and rather ladylike term wholly lacking 
in historic meaning. 

A shortcoming which more seriously 
affects the value of this splendid work is the 
author’s partiality. One recognises that it is 
the price to be paid for the warmth and 
interest of his text. A man can hardly 
write vividly without enthusiasm, and he 
can scarcely have enthusiasm without strong 
likes and dislikes. It would, therefore, seem 
that we must choose between a history and 
an essay, and, as each kind of work has its 
value, it is perhaps unwise to complain 
at getting the latter instead of the former. 
Still, were the choice fully offered, Oxford 
seems to deserve, and her lovers seem to 
demand, an account of her treasures which 
would set them down in historic catalogue 
rather than in selective criticism. 

Mr. Vallance is hard on most modern work, 
very hard on all those who have altered 
things medieval, and justly hard on 
destroyers ; but we mistrust his power of 
fair record when we discover that he has no 
tolerance for that Classic period of the 
XVIIIth century which, with all its faults, 
is an intensely genuine reflex of a phase of 
Oxford learning, and, when all is said, is 
undoubtedly a living element in the beauty 
of the ancient place. 

For example, the High-street frontage of 
Queen’s (to which honour is done in a 
beautiful photograph) falls under _ the 
author’s lash. With him, we deplore that 
the XVIIIth-century owners of the college 
thought fit to destroy the XVth-century 
chapel ; and probably most of us, with our 
tender love for antiquity, would like to have 
back again the quaint huddle of buttresses, 
dormers, chimneys, and gables which are 
shown in Loggan’s print. But to go beyond 
this and to describe the stately composition 
by Wren (or Hawksmoor) as robbing the 
college ‘for evermore” of its “noble 
aspect”? is surely to under-rate a very 
stately and beautiful work which stands 
most worthily in the street which all acclaim 
as the finest in Europe. To Mr. Vallance 
the expression of Oxford’s culture in the age 
of Anne is merely a “ corrupt fashion.” _ 

Even if we agree with his taste, it 1s 
impossible to avoid criticising the justice of 
his method in this connexion. He is dealing, 
he says, with buildings, not with men; 
therefore he will avoid chronicling those 
worthies who had no share in the _archi- 
tecture of these colleges. Wyclif, and 
Juhnson, Newman, Burne-Jones, and William 
Morris are to find no place in his book, for 
they had no control over the building craft 
of the place. This is understandable, and, 
if true, is reasonable. But it is strange that 
a chronicle of Oxford buildings and builders 
should contain no mention of Dean Aldrich 
as the designer of Peckwater Quad at Christ- 
church. The Dean’s rather problematic 
share in the buildings at Trinity is recorded, 
but there is no hint given of his work in his 
own college, nor of his claim to be the designer 
of the contemporary erection at Corpus. 
Some may not like these things, but the 
fact that they were designed by a man 
who, besides holding high ecclesiastical and 
University office, was an excellent musician 
and the author of a book on logic that hel 
sway for 100 years, is at least a very 
noticeable symptom of the connexion 
between a learned corporation and its 
outward architectural show. 

The absence of plans is a defect in the 
book which a later edition will probably 
rectify. The plans in the Cambridge book— 
distinguishing ancient from modern by 
tracing placed over an _ engraving—are 
suprem*ly valuable. In the present volume 
plans are almost wholly absent. There at® 
it is true, some chapel diagrams 1 the 
introduction, and outline plans are given ° 
Magdalen and New College; but, strange 
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as it may seem, there are more Oxford plans 
in Clark and Willis than are to be found in 
this Oxford monograph. 

This is enough by way of complaint. 
All readers. will enjoy the author’s intro- 
ductory chapter, which is not merely a general 
description of the growth of Oxford as a 
University town, but a very good account of 
the evolution of the college. In this he 
devotes special attention to the development 
of certain features ; for example, the college 
chapel, in connexion with which he points 
out, as others have previously noticed, that, 
greatly as the chapel was valued in medieval 
collegiate life, it was not a sanctioned 
element in the earliest colleges, which were 
originally attached for purposes of worship 
to neighbouring churches, and only attained, 
after years of effort, to the dignity of having 
their own oratories. Mr. Vallance also gives 
an interesting account of the origin and use 
of those wide ante-chapels which are a 
special feature of our English collegiate 
churches. 

From the subject of general development 
the introduction passes to architectural 
details, and gives a good, though not very 
exhaustive, account of certain particular 
features of Oxford design in various materials. 

The main body of the bobk is made up of 
articles on the buildings treated college by 
college. These separate discourses are, it must 
be admitted, not very lengthy. The most 
extensive is on Magdalen, and this occupies 
no more than ten pages of text, some of 
which are largely absorbed by inset. illus- 
trations. In fact, the whole story of twenty 
colleges, one Hall, and three independent 
buildings is disposed of in a hundred pages, 
richly interspersed with generous _ illus- 
trations. It is obvious, therefore, that in 
this respect the work cannot pretend to be a 
serious rival of the Cambridge record, which 
provides, besides its volume of plans, three 
stout books of some 600 pages each. I 
would by no means suggest that the present 
publication is merely a collection of illus- 
trations strung together by a stream of prose. 
It is certainly much more than that; and 
if at times the letterpress does seem almost 
ousted from the page by the profusion of 
graphic and photographic matter, it certainly 
must be acknowledged that the author has 
very skilfully performed the task of com- 
pressing a large measure of history and 
criticism into the narrow compass left at his 
disposal. And, to allude once more to his 
expression of dislikes and regrets, I find it 
impossible to withhold sympathy from some 
at least of his strictures. That chapel by 
Sir Gilbert Scott which appears to have been 
dropped by an angry Heaven into the 
quadrangle of Exeter, and so hurled into 
place as to leave a merely accidental footway 
between its eastern end and the adjoining 
huildings—what an exotic accident it is! 
Had it been built for a college that as yet 
had no chapel one might even so murmur 
at its inappropriate character ; but we must 
needs go further and mourn with Mr. 
Vallance the loss of that fair Caroline build- 
Ing—shown so tenderly in Nash’s sketch— 
Which, far from justifying the excuse of 
decay, yielded only -to blasts of gunpowder. 

By the way, the two views of Exeter are 
described as “from the south.” Both are 
from the west. 

Keble is to Mr. Vallance a thing abomin- 
able. In calling it “a suburban seminary ” 
he is, one supposes, substituting the language 
of gentle scorn for some hotter epithets 
Suppressed. I am halfway with him in his 
‘orror; but one winter evening, when all 
stone and brick stood grey against the glow 
: Sunset, it seemed to me that Butterfield 
Ps there flung up a bit of shape which in 
f years, when time had done the taming 
a tude colour, Oxford would admire. Since 
lat evening a seventh part of those two 
Centuries has gone by. 
that’s interesting to see the use made of 
he -- Ww nes drawings among the illustrations. 
— inclusion is perhaps one of the signs 
mark the character of the work, for 
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their appeal is to faculties much less prosaic 
than our historic sense. Any of us could 
make a drawing which would prove a far 
better record of Magdalen Tower than is 
Turner’s delightful romance on this theme. 
But I for one do not regret the introduction 
even of that wanton sketch of Balliol which 
the publishers of the “ Oxford Almanack ” 
rejected on the ground that it had too little 
regard for the facts of the subject. As to its 
shadows, one can only say in excuse for 
them that the picture is a kind of cinemato- 
graph representing progressively morning, 
noon, and evening. (The touches of northern 
sunshine one cannot so readily defend.) 
One of the Turner drawinz:—the well- 
known view of Brasenose—--jwe-erves the 
memory of the lost Cain and Abel group. 
Mr. Vallance says it was a ccarse copy. 
Perhaps it was. My ow. memory of it 
dates from those days of youth which do not 


‘know a coarse copy of a John of Bolegna 


from an original. If Mr. Vallance had had 
room in his buok for frivolities he would have 
told the story of the final end of that work 
of art. This is the oral tradition. A 
distinguished Continental writer, engag2d 
upon a monograph, visited Brasenose to 
inspect the college's example of the work of 
Giovanni di Bologna. He was informed, 
perhaps with a little embarrassment (the 
colleg> had Walter Pater among its Fellows), 
that the statue had been disposed of to a 
specialist, whose name and address (in a 
suburb of the city) were given. The foreigner 
visited the specialist and found him to be in 
very truth an expert in lead—in fact, a 
plumber. ‘“‘ Where,” said the visitor, “is the 
Brasenose example of the art cf John of 
Bologna?” ‘The what ?” said the plumber. 
“The Cain and Abel,” said the cognoscente. 
The tradesman, understanding at last, led his 
guest through the shop to the house, through 
the house to the yard, and, pointing to 
certain coils of pipe (some of it, the story 
says, was 4-in. pipe), exclaimed dramatically : 
“'Them’s your Cain and Abel!” 
PauL WATERHOUSE. 
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Tue usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, W., the 
President, Mr. R. Blomfield, A.R.A., in the Chair. 

The Secretary announced that the Council 
had admitted the South Australian Institute of 
Architects to alliance with the Institute. 


THE WALLS OF VISBY. 


Mr. Horace Porter, M.A.Cantab., then read a 
paper on “The Walls of Visby,” of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

‘The wonderful City of Visby is in the 
Island of Gotland, which is a low-lying plateau 
of limestone rock some 70 miles long by 35 
in breadth, in the middle of the Baltic Sea. 
The island has been a part of the Swedish 
kingdom since 1645, and during the last two 
centuries the modern little town of Visby has 
come into being among the ruins of the past. 
Along the ramparts thirty-eight towers and 
bartizans have survived out of the original tale 
of over fifty. Very striking is the impression 
which these towers produce as yon approach 
the town. It is the Queen City of the Baltic 
that confronts you, the Visby of the XIIth 
century, during which those ramparts grew up, 
and I shall divide their history into three 
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periods, -coinciding more or less with the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of the 
century. 


I.—First Period. 

Only those Gotlanders who were established 
at Visby were allowed to share in its life and 
privileges. The rest found their goods taxed 
and themselves shut out from its markets, as 
much by its exclusive laws as by the wall with 
which, at the beginning of the XIIIth century, 
the town was enclosed. Only a wall of moderate 
height was built at first, varying from 15. ft. 
to 18 ft. ‘The masonry was squared, uncoursed 
rubble of local limestone, the lower part being 
built with very large stones. It was finished 
at the top with wide battlements, alternately 
plain and pierced with a loophole. For a short 
distance at the north-east corner,the later work 
has been cleared away, so that the wall stands 
out in its original line. 

The line of this enclosing wall seems to have 
been determined by the ridge of rock whereof 
the famous “‘ Vi” formed the southern ex- 
tremity. It is built along the edge of. this 
ridge, on the landward side, and down the slope 
to the sea at the north and south ends of the 
town. Along the sea-front it followed what 
seems to have been the old line of the shore for 
a distance which I find given as 1,950 yds. 
The three landward sides are estimated at 
2.40) yds., making a total circuit of 4,350 yds. 
A considerable portion of the south and west 
w2i!s has disappeared, but the rest of the line 
remains standing, with only a few breaches. 

Three buildings, at any rate, along the 
ramparts seem to have been in existence before 
the wall was marked out. The square, solid 
fortress now known as the “ Krut Torn,” or 
Powder Tower, down by the sea; the so-called 
‘** Mint-House ” on the slope at the north-east 
corner ; and a remarkable building between the 
cast and south gates, evidently deserving of 
a worthier title than the ‘“ Tjirhof,”’ or tar- 
factory, by which it is now distinguished. I 
should conjecture that we have here one of the 
oldest buildings which still exist at Visby. 
Certainly it must have been already standing 
when the first wall was planned, for this butts 
against it with straight joint on either side. 
Also it cuts obliquely through the line of the 
wall, instead of projecting at right angles, as do 
all the other buildings along the ramparts, with 
the exception of the ‘“‘ Mynt-hus.”’ 

Certain other buildings—six in number—I 
take to have been erected together with that 
first city wall, and the first point to notice 
about them is that they are all ranged about 
the south-east end of the rock ridge, which 
formed the first focus of the town. There is 
the south gateway tower, giving on to the main 
road into the country, and two square towers 
just beyond this, where the wall turns westward : 
all simple structures of only a moderate height. 
I measured the tower next to the south gate, 
and found its dimensions as follows :— Pro- 
jection, 15 ft. 3 in.; face, 30 ft. 6 in.; height, 
about 43 ft. Northward of the south gate, 
between it and the Tjirhof, arc two more build- 
ings which seem to have been erected together 
with the wall. One, the ‘‘ Kejsar Hus,” is a 
striking example of a XI{Ith-century house— 
possibly a storehouse and hall of exchange 
for the German merchants. A short distance 
beyond the Tjirhof again stands a semicircular 
tower which [ think was also built with the 
wall. It is the only one built with a rounded 
face, and the masonry is of a bold and simple 
character. 


II.—Second Period. 


This period in the history of the ramparts I 
should place, roughly, at about the middle of 
the XIIIth century, a time of great building 
activity within the city. The towers which 
seem to have been erected together with the 
wall stand round about the important south- 
east rock plateau, and the six which, from details 
in their construction, I should place in the 
second period are ranged along the remaining 
section of the east wall. The two towers which 
give the impression of being the earliest built 
along this stretch occupy the two most com- 
manding positions, at angles in the wall, at either 
end of.a slightly projecting platform of rock. 
The importance of these towers (Nos. 9 and 13) 
is further emphasised by the bastions built on 
to the face of No. 9, and along the north side 
of No. 13, apparently for the purpose of 
enfilading the ditch in between. They are 
pierced with loopholes, and are somewhat 
roughly built up to the height of the rectangular 
bases of the towers, which are the only two 
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thus fortified. The towers themselves are 
constructed on the plan adopted with the 
majority of those added later, as projections 
outside the rampart. They-are open towards 
the town, and present, on the outside, a 
rectangular base up to the lower level of the 
battlements, or about 13 ft. above the ground. 
Above that level the walls are carried up as 
five sides of an octagon, the change in form 
being effected by cutting off the external angles 
with what I may perhaps term broaches sloping 
sharply back against the diagonal faces. Each 
face is pierced with narrow embrasures, one 
above another, and access to the different levels, 
on the inside, was evidently obtained by means 
of wooden floors and ladders, the sockets for 
which. can still be seen. 

This type of structure is repeated in thirteen 
of the towers still standing, with no essential 
differences, but with certain variations of detail 
which help to suggest the order of their erection. 
The rectangular base in the later towers is 
carried up above the level of the battlements to 
the height of the raised rampart—/.e., about 
30 ft. 

The growing anxiety for the safety of the 
town also found expression in the building of 
gateway towers over the east and north 
entrances. The latter presents some interesting 
features, 


IlI.—Third Period. 


The work done to the ramparts during this 
period comprised the raising of the city wall 
and the addition of forty or more new towers 
of various types. They are all open on the 
inside, with the one exception of the north-west 
corner tower, popularly known as ‘* Cames.” 
The two small towers between this and the 
* Krut Torn” (known as the * Jungfru Torn ”’) 
are also practically enclosed. They are built as 
hattlemented buttresses against the outer face 
of the wall, which apparently was not raised 
along this seaward side, It is only about 15 ft. 
high here, on the inside, with wide battlements. 

‘Two more square gateway towers were built 
(Nos. 12 and 1). A number of rampart towers 
were also added, with rectangular base and 
live-sided upper part. Four of these were 
built along the north wall and six along the 
east wall. 

The most remarkable feature of the later 
work is the type of baleony tower, or bartizan, 
evolved in the raising of the ramparts. These 
* saddle” or “ hanging” towers, as they are 
termed locally, are. so far as I know, peculiar 
to Visby. ‘They were added as further defence 
midway between the taller towers (/.¢., from 
120 ft. to 140 ft. distant from these, on either 
side), and must originally have been about 
twenty innumber. But only eight now remain, 
the rest having fallen down—in most eases 
bringing the wall with them—owing to their 
unusual method of construction. This is aptly 
described by their popular name of Saddle- 
towers, their side walls being perched across 
and astride of the raised rampart for some 6 ft. 
above the summit of this. They are carried 
about halfway down the wall on either side, 
and rest upon large stone corbels. Like the 
other towers, these ‘ saddles ~ are open at the 
back, and the battlemented face is supported 
by a wide arch built against the rampart wall. 

The arch on the outer face springs from 
corbels, but it apparently was not bonded into 
the rampart wall. A portion of this has been 
left standing in one instance, showing — the 
corbels, and also a fair face against which the 
arch had rested. 

‘The simplicity of outline forms one of the 
most striking features of these bartizans. 
Another characteristic point to note is— the 
itbsence of uniformity in the height, span, and 
form of their supporting arches. Most of them 
are pointed, but they are rounded in one or 
two of the smaller * saddles” on the east wall. 
The span of these is barely 20 ft., while those 
on the south wall measure 25 ft. These 
variations give rise to some interesting questions 
of construction. and L believe the explanation 
is to be found in a feature of the original city 
wall which was almost entirely obliterated by 
the work of raising and thickening done at this 
third period. That work included a strong 
huttress of fairly rough masonry built against 
the inner face of the wall, round the three 
landward sides, and supported upon a row of 
low pointed arches springing ftom the ground. 
These arches form another striking—and, [ 
believe, unique—feature of the Visby ramparts, 
and in the references to them that I have come 
across in the guide-books of the place it seems 
taken for granted that they belong to this third 
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period, and that the buttress was arcaded 
in this unusual fashion either to economise 
materials or possibly to provide space ,|for 
storage. 

The general effect in most parts—and cpecially 
inside the north wall—certainly suggests the 
impression of the arches being meey a part of 
the buttress, but various details, taken together, 
point to an earlier origin. I believe that the 
first city wall was provided on the inside—for 
a great part of its length, at any rate—with a 
projecting ledge or platform from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
in width, supported upon a line of arches built 
against the wall up to a convenient height for 
looking out between the battlements. On the 
slope above the Mint’ House just such a ledge 
has been exposed, and it would have been a 
feature of obvious utility in so large a circuit 
of wall with so few towers as were in the original 
scheme. Outside some of the oldest towers the 
buttress stops a few feet short, leaving a small 
platform open immediately above the arches, 


and below a doorway in the side wall, which | 


projects, in these earlier towers, inside the 
rampart. Also here and there along the inner 
face of the south and east walls a line of flat 
stones can be distinctly traced immediately 
above the arches. It seems clear that these 
were in existence before the raising of the 
rampart, and that the ledge above them was 
utilised as a base for the later buttress work and 
for the side walls of the saddle-towers. The 
corbels supporting the front arches of the 
* saddles” are built in with the later masonry 
hetween the old battlements, and rest upon the 
lower level of these. 

The line of inner arches was interrupted by 
the earlicst towers, but the later ones were 
built against the outside of the rampart up to 
this height, and then carried up, with faced 
masonry, flush with the interior face of the 
wall. The towers stand open now down to the 
ground; but the broken masonry at their inner 
angles affords undoubted evidence of the arches 
having been originally carried across. The 
great height of the north wall would require 
a thicker buttress, and 1 suggest that here it 
may have been found needful to case over the 
original arches, so as to obtain a broader base 
than the narrow platform would afford.” 

The author concluded his paper with an 
interesting account of Visby’s Fall. 


Mr. Axel Haig, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to the author, 
said he was a native of Gotland, and could 
confirm everything which had heen said. He 
knew the place from a boy, and well remembered 
hearing terrific noises at night and in the 
morning finding that portions of the wall had 
fallen. Mr. Porter had told them a great deal, 
hut there were certain things he had not dealt 
with. He would have liked to have heard a 
reference to the old castle built by King Eric, 
of which there were still some remains. In the 
XVIIth century Charles XI. of Sweden wanted 
lime, and many of the stones of the castle were 
taken for that purpose. There was also once 
an interesting building in the middle of the 
west wal! built by a prince, and a residence, but 
only the cellar walls remained. 


Mr. Geoffry Lucas, 

in seconding the motion, said the walls were 
most romantic and interesting, and the town 
itself was fascinating. The churches were 
remarkable, and would repay a great deal of 
careful study, as they revealed aspects of 
medieval work which they were not acquainted 
with in this country to any great extent. They 
had, he believed, one or two churches in this 
country with central columns in the nave, as 
was frequent in Gotland, but the churches 
there were vaulted, and the column arose from 
the system of vaulting ; they were not truly 
twin-nave churches. Mr. Porter said the walls 
of Visby safeguarded a rich mercantile com- 
munity, and that was the impression they 
conveyed. If one might criticise them at all, he 
would say they suggested the idea of amateur 
fortifications having to be amended to suit 
later methods of attack. One did not find any 
great military science displayed, such as was to 
be scen in some of the great fortified centres of 
France. Perhaps the Visby walls were earlier 
in date than the scientifically fortified towns one 
found in other medieval cities, and were first 
built to protect the foreign merchants from the 
attacks of the Gotland peasantry. One aspect 
of the walls which had not been touched upon 
was the moat or ditch. ‘There was an immense 
ditch cut from the limestone. It was three- 
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fold on the north side and quite wide and 
spacious on the east side. Probably the in- 
habitants got their material from the ditch for 
building the walls, and there could be no doubt 
that they relied on it to prevent the invaders 
reaching the base of the fortifications. Visby 
conveyed a splendid idea.of the appearance of 
a medieval fortified town. 


Professor Beresford Pite 

said the subject was a very interesting one. It 
was scarcely artistic, except in an indirect sense. 
After wide travel they seemed to come to the 
conclusion that there was no architectural style 
about fortifications at all. The walls of York 
did not differ from those of Visby, of Dover, of 
the Tower of London, and many of the great 
continental cities, except perhaps in a few details 
which lay around the doorways. They were all 
about the same height, and had about the same 
scheme of military towers, and were much about 
the same thickness. Visby, from all they had 
seen in the photographs, might have been some 
unknown English town. But there was a great 
deal of fascination about these fortifications, 
When they looked at the photographs one 
wondered what was the use of the towers. 
What was it all for? How did the machine 
work ? Probably the most enlightening publi- 
‘ation on the subject was the series of articles 
by Viollet-le-duce in the Dictionnaire Raisonné, 
Mr. Burgess thoroughly understood the fascina- 
tion of walled cities, and that extraordinary 
example at Cardiff showed them really what a 
patch of Vishy might have locked like when it 
was in fighting trim. He would like to commend 
the whole subject to architectural students from 
the point of view of the purpose and usefulness 
of these fortifications. These were not much 
value to them architecturally otherwise ; their 
picturesqueness was somewhat of the Battersea 
Park Grotto order. Their main lesson was the 
entire directness and purpose of the whole thing. 
It meant war and defence, and unless they took 
the point of understanding, the military purpose 
which lay at the back of it all, it was not a 
profitable study. The York walls were very 
interesting, for they could go round the walls 
on top and through the towers and form an idea 
of how it all worked, but he would invite 
members of the Institute residing in London 
not to forget that they had a live fortress in 
London still. If anything really went wrong 
with the dockers or anyone else, the point to 
which attention would be drawn was the old 
medieval fortress—the Tower of London— 
which was still the military centre of London, 
and was one of the few old mediwval fortresses 
still kept in fighting trim. He suggested that 
students would do well to get an order from the 
Governor and spend some hours on the curtain 
walls, and try to follow the “ hang * of the old 
tower. Of course, London was not Visby, but 
it occupied much about the same position with 
regard to an important port that Visby did. 
There was one broad and_ general distinction 
between these continental towns and _ this 
country, which was that the former were 
practically independent States. and had to arm 
themselves not only against pirates, but against 
their next-door neighbours, and that accounted 
for the complete fortification of continental 
cities. 


Mr. Fitzroy Doll, 

who remarked that it was just forty years ag0 
since he had spoken in that building, said that 
what interested him much more than the walls 
was what happened within the walls of Visby. 
Within them the seed of the ‘Third Estate 

was sown and germinated and grew up. ‘The 
merchants went there to protect themselves 
against hordes of robber knights and the clergy 
who overran the whole of Germany. In one © 
the churches of Visby was deposited the chest 
of the Hanseatic League—that great League ™ 
which the people of England were mixed UP 
in a manner that few had taken the trouble te 
find out. Visby had the chest, and three other 
cities had aldermen appointed to hold the keys 
There was no doubt that the whole of their 
municipal government in London emanate 
from that combination; they even gave tis 
country its money, and to this day they spoke 
of their money as “ sterling,” which came from 
the Hanseatic merchants, who were calle 
* esterlings.” Nearly all the Guilds of Londot 
also came from that organisation. Tha 
League influenced ‘them enormously 48 . 
Yeutonic race, and, curiously. whilst this 
country had retained the influence. cor 
had adopted more the French system of t i 
municipal government. He wished more 
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their young men would go to the towns in the 
North instead of ail going South, and coming 
back and making bad Italian architecture. If 
they would only go to towns like Lubeck, 
Dantzic, Visby, and so on, they would find that 
many of those who now had the greatest 
reputation in the architectural profession had 
in the past filled their sketch-books with 
drawings in those cities. 


The President 

remarked that the discussion had branched out 
in all sorts of directions. Mr. Fitzroy Doll was 
extremely interesting, but he felt it was drawing 
a long bow to trace the origin of their local 
government to Visby. 

Mr, Fitzroy Doll 

said he would refer the President to the 
Guildhall Library. 

The President 

said, as a modest historical student, he would 


merely say it was a surprising generalisation. 
Those old German towns were immensely 


interesting historically, and were picturesque, 


but he could not recommend students to study 
them except for historical purposes. If they 
wanted to study their art they must go to the 
headquarters in Italy and France. Professor 
Pite had directed their attention to the interest- 
ing question of military fortification and 
engineering, and by implication pointed out the 
absurdity of constructing such works except for 
such a purpose. He thought this question of 
the development of military fortification might 
he carried forward. They thanked Mr. Porter 
for the way he had worked out the history of 
the dead city, and he would suggest that there 
were other dead cities the history of* which 
students might take up. 
The motion was carried. 


Mr. Porter, 
in reply, said that if anything he had said 
would result in others going on to deal with 
Visby he was rewarded. Mr. Haig might 
perhaps look into the very interesting work now 
being carried out at the churches of St. Clement 
and St. Nicholas. In regard to St. Clement, 
the foundations of three former churches had 
already been discovered. 

The President announced that the next 
meeting, a business one, would be held on 
January 6. 


I 


CHAPEL OF SALTLEY 
COLLEGE. 


A cuaPEL has long been desired for the 
Training College of the four dioceses of 
Worcester, Lichfield, Hereford, and Birming- 
ham. The present building is on a part of 
the College grounds adjoining the east wing. 
It is built of mottled Hollington walling with 
dressings of white Hollington, to harmonise 
with the College, and is roofed with red 
tiles. A very extensive scheme of colour 
decoration is intended in the interior. Messrs. 
er Barnsley & Sons, of Birmingham, are the 
duders, 
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VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM. 


THE following additions to the Department 
of Architecture and Sculpture which have 
lately been placed on exhibition are of particular 
Interest. 

A recumbent effigy of a knight in Reigate 
stone (A 10-1912), painted, gilt, and decorated 
with gesso, was purchased from the Lesnes 
7 Excavation Committee of the Woolwich 
qtcheological Society, with the consent of the 
= ae of Christ’s Hospital, the owners of 
= freehold. This figure, which may be 
oo as commemorating a knight of the 
4 Lucy family, is an admirable example of an 
— monumental effigy of the London 
lool, dating from about 1320-1340 ; the head 
S unfortunately missing, but the rest of the 
ml Is well preserved, and the remains of 
blah, Ba extraordinarily brilliant. *Three 
eecis esigned capitals and one shaft of 
X Ihe ional type, dating from the end of the 
a ee were purchased from the same 
“ell A Augustinian Abbey of Lesnes, 
— Plumstead and Erith ‘to the east of 
ia founded by Richard de Lucy in 1178, 
4s suppressed in 1525 ; the effigy was excavated 


on the site of the Lady Chapel. 
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Two candle-bearing angels of carved lime- 
wood (A 16, 17-1912) by the great Franconian 
sculptor, Tilmann Riemenschneider (born about 
1468, died 1531), were bought out of the funds 
munificently bequeathed by the late Capt. 
H. B. Murray. These angels had long been 
known to special students of Riemenschneider’s 
work, but their position in the remote village 
of Wolferstetter, near Kulsheim, in Baden, 
made them difficult of access, and their high 
qualities could hardiy be discerned under a 
disfiguring coat of modern paint. The colour 
has now been carefully removed, and the 
beautifully-carved surface of the figures re- 
vealed ; they may be dated about 1510. The 
Museum has possessed for many years a large 
group of two figures (forming part of an altar- 
piece of the Holy Kindred), by Riemenschneider, 
and two little heads of Adam and Eve which, 
if they are admitted as his work, must be 
considered his masterpiece in sculpture on a 
small scale. 

A further acquisition out of the funds of the 
Murray bequest has been that of a small and 
exquisitely-finished group in wood of the 
Lamentation over the Dead Christ (A 15-1912), 
the work of a sculptor of the Middle Rhine 
district in the first half of the XVIth century : 
the treatment of the heads to some extent 
recalls the work of Conrad Meyt of Worms. It 
was formerly in the Spitzer and Dollfus collec- 
tions, dispersed in Paris in 1893 and in March of 
the present year respectively. 

Besides the acquisitions by purchase. the 
department has been generously presented by 
Miss 8. Mary Forbes with a life-sized terra-cotta 
group of a mother nursing her baby (A 27-1912), 
hy Jules Dalou (born 1838, died 1902). 


——_e-—-e———— 
“THE TRIANGLE CLUB.” 
A sMALt but interesting exhibition by 


members of this Club is being held this week 
at the Maddox-street Galleries. The Club 
consists of an equal number of architects, 
sculptors, and painters, all of whom have been 
members of the R.A. Schools; and its special 
object is the association of the “ Three Arts ~ 
with a view to encourage co-operation and to 
form a mutual bend of sympathy between 
their various exponents. Although it has been 
in existence about eight years, this is the first 
public exhibition that has been held. Architec- 
ture is represented by scale drawings of designs 
and some photographs of executed work, mostly 
by Mi. Basil Oliver, Mr. S. C. Ramsey, and 
Mr. Alan Brace. The sculpture and paintings 
are also the work of young men who have not 
been influenced by any of the later more violent 
art movements. The general atmosphere 
suggests serious, unaffected effort, and the 
result in one or two instances is striking. The 
most important piece of sculpture is Mr. John 
Angel’s group of three figures entitled 
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“Rescued.” The composition of this group’ is 
singularly harmonious, while the. modelling is 
restrained without any loss of character. This 
work suggests the advance that British sculpture 
has made in recent years.. Mr. Angel should go 
far. Mr. Allan G. Wyon’s “ Herakles Rescuing 
Alcetis from Hades” is a vigorous imaginative 
work ; and physical energy is well portrayed in 
the modelling of Mr. J. A. Stevenson’s nude 
figure of a man pulling at a rope. We were glad 
to notice the expression of considerable decora- 
tive power in some of the paintings. The work 
of Mr. W. Beck Savage and Mr. Charles V. 
Holder is particularly interesting in this respect. 
The former artist’s “‘ Susannah and the Elders ” 
and “* Passingford Bridge ” are not so much the 
painting of subjects as decorative compositions ; 
the comperatively low tones are combined in a 
certain effective and sympathetic form of 
arrangement. Mr. Holder’s small picture, “ In 
the Studio,” an artist’s model reclining on a 
couch, is quite masterly in the disposition of 
mass and colour. Mr. Douglas Gray’s work is 
as yet a little immature, but his “ Summer 
Evening” and “ View near Crovdon”’ show 
pleasant promise. Mr. Hugh de Poix’s ‘“ The 
Bathers,” a group of nude figures in a classic 
landscape, is also, decoratively, very promising. 
There are numerous portraits at the exhibition. 
Mr. J. Blair Leighton’s three-quarter figure, 
“C. White, Esq., Expounding Progress,” is 
probably the most capable in treatment and 
expression. Mr. Hugh de Poix’s “‘ Unmasked ”’ 
is a striking work, although both the colour and 
treatment are a little crude. With the excep- 
tion of the mural tablet to the memory of the 
late Ernest Crofts, R.A., the joint work of Mr. 
Allan G. Wyon, sculptor, and Mr. Basil Oliver, 
architect, we do not notice that collaboration 
which might be expected to result from member- 
ship of such a club, and we would commend the 
possibilities of such co-operation to its members. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF TOWN PLANNING. 

In view of the success of the first Summer 
School of Town Planning held at the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb in August last, under the 
auspices of the University of London, it has 
been decided to hold a second summer school 
next year at the same centre. It will last 
for a fortnight, commencing August 2 and 
continuing till August 16, and during that 
time the lectures and demonstrations on town 
planning and subjects practically connected 
therewith will be given by some of the leading 
authorities. Last summer certificates were 
awarded to the students by the Extension 
Board of the London University, and a number 
of architects and engineers have already found 
these certificates of great advantage. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained upon application to 
the Hon. Secretary of the Summer School, 
Mr. J. S. Rathbone, The Institute, Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, London, N.W. 
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SCARCROFT GRANGE, 
YORKSHIRE. 


Tuts house was practically rebuilt several 
years ago, the only remaining portion being the 
twin bay windows to dining-room and school- 
room on the south and the bay of the saloon 
on the north. All the new walls are of brick 
covered externally with rough-cast, with wood 
cornices and Westmorland slate roof. At the 
same time a formal garden was laid out to the 
front of the house. Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, 
F.R.1.B.A., was the architect, and Messrs. G. 
Nettleton & Sons, of Roundhay, were the 
contractors, 


—_--o————_ 


THE EFFECT OF RECENT 
DECISIONS UPON THE 
ARBITRATION CLAUSE. 


At a joint Southern and South-Eastern 
District meeting of the Institution of Municipal! 
Engineers, held at No. 4, Southampton-row, 
London, on the 27th ult., Mr. W. Valentine Ball, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law, read a paper on “ The 
Effect of Recent Decisions upon the Arbitration 
Clause.” In the course of his remarks he 
said, referring to the form of contract approved 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
that*the difficulty with which it was his object to 
deai,was not likely to arise if the R.I.B.A. form 
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Scarcroft Grange, Yorkshire. 
Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


was adopted in its entirety, because the arbitra- 
tion clause which was there used expressly pro- 
vided that the “ architect” and the “ arbitrator” 
shall be two distinct persons. The question 
between the employer and the contractor when 
the contract was being prepared would _ be, 
‘“* Whose name is to be inserted as arbitrator ? ” 
That the parties would easily agree to the 
appointment of a person who was familiar with 
the kind of work to be done under the contract 
might be conceded. They would also find it easy, 
if a perfectly independent person was to be 
chosen, to select a person eminent in his profes- 
sion, whose decision would be satisfactory to 
ratepayers on the one hand and to shareholders 
on the other. But in recent years the practice 
had grown up of appointing an engineer or 
surveyor who was actually in the employ- 
ment of a municipal or other local authority to 
act as sole arbitrator under a contract to which 
that authority was a party. There were 
probably hundreds of such contracts in existence 
at the present time. 

In actual practice the arbitration clause with 
which we have to deal to-day closely affected 
the engineer or surveyor who was employed by 
a local authority in connexion with the execu- 
tion of a contract. When disputes arose they 
were referred to that engineer or surveyor, and 
the contractor—not unnaturally from his point 
of view—sometimes tried to get away from 
the decision of the very man with whom he had 
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been at issue. He brought matters to a head 
by ignoring the “‘ agreement to refer.”’ This he 
did by commencing an action. The local 
authority then took out a summons pursuant 
to sect. 4 of the Arbitration Act, 1889, to stay 
the proceedings on the ground that there was no 
sufficient reason why the matter should not be 
referred in accordance with the submission. 


The Allegation of Bias. 

The question was: What would the Courts 
hold to be sufficient reason? It was obvious 
that bias clearly proved would be sufficient to 
justify the Court in refusing to allow a particular 
man to sit as arbitrator; but the question of 
bias was not easy when considered in relation 
to a man who was a servant of the employer 
when the contractor agreed to his name being 
inserted in the contract as arbitrator. £2 
hypothesi such a man was obviously bound to 
his employer to some extent. What, then, 
was sufficient bias in the legal sense ? 

The author then dealt with a number ¢ 
recent and very important cases on this subject. 
with a view to showing that the time had 
arrived for local authorities to reconsider the 
whole position. He said : 

‘In order to succeed because of alleged bias 
a probability, not a mere possibility of bias must 
be shown (Eckersley v. Mersey Docks, 18%: 
2 Q.B., 667). The mere fact that the arbitrato! 
is the servant of one of the parties is not sufficient 

‘to disqualify him ; for this is a fact which must 
have been known when the contract wa 
signed. . . . 

A distinction is to be drawn between circum 
stances known to exist at the time of the 
contract and those which afterwards supervene. 
For instance, in a Scotch case, a firm of col 
tractors who had undertaken to build a publi 
building agreed with the Town Council that 4 
particular gentleman should act as arbitrate! 
in case of disputes. The gentleman subse 
quently became elected ‘‘ Dean of Guild,’ and 
thereby, ex-officio, a Town Councillor. It wa 
held that this disqualified him from acting * 
arbitrator (Edinburgh Magistrates v. Lown 
1903, 5 F., 711). 

The case of Belcher v Roedean School, 1901. 
85 L.T., 469, shows that the Court will be 
reluctant to revoke a submission to arbitre 
tion on the ground of interest. In that case # 
contract provided that all disputes 4? 
differences arising on a building contract wet 
referred to the decision of the architect a? 
pointed by the building owners. The builder 
issued a writ against the architect for frauc 
and misrepresentation, and took out a summos 
to revoke the submission to arbitration. The 
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architect declined to admit the charges made 
against him. It was held that an application 
to revoke a submission to arbitration was one 
to be granted with great caution, and that the 
submission ought not to be revoked. 


Where the Arbitrator is Practically Judge in 
His Own Cause. 

It is important to notice that Belcher »v. 
Roedean School Board (supra) was decided on 
the principle that to have made the engineer 
arbitrator would substantially have made him 
judge in his own cause. Where, however, the 
matter in dispute is something in which the 
arbitrator is only indirectly interested, a 
reference to him would not be prevented. For 
instance, in Skinner v. Uziell, 1908, 24 T.L.R., 
266, the plaintiff had employed the defendants 
as underwriters under an agreement. Disputes 
were to be referred to a member of Lloyd’s as 
arbitrator. A dispute arose, one of the questions 
being whether it was the general practice at 
Lloyd’s to charge commissions. The Court 
allowed the arbitration to proceed upon the 
ground that members of Lloyd’s were the most 
convenient tribunal to decide the fact whether 
the alleged custom to take commissions at 
Lloyd’s existed. It was not impressed with 
the suggestion that a member of Lloyd’s would 
be inclined to find in favour of a practice which 
he followed himself. 

It has been held that a mere expression of 
opinion in favour of one party is not sufficient 
reason to disqualify an arbitrator unless it 
appears that he has so made up his mind as 
not to be open to argument (Jackson v. Barry 
Railway Company, 1893, 1 Ch., 238). 

In a later case (Freeman v. Chester Rural 
District Council, 1911, 75 J.P., 132), the facts 
were as follows :—There a contractor brought 
an action to recover the price of certain 
works constructed for a local authority under 
a contract which provided for the reference 
of disputes thereunder to the engineer of the 
local authority. In answer to a summons to 
stay proceedings under sect. 4 of the Arbitration 
Act, 1889, he challenged the conduct of the 
engineer in relation to the works, the question 
in dispute being whether the engineer had not 
precluded himself by his own admissions from 
saying that the works had not been completed 
to his satisfaction, and that the period of 
maintenance had not expired. 

The Court (affirming the decision of Mr. 
Justice Lush), in the exercise of the juris- 
diction conferred upon it by the Arbitration 
Act, 1889, refused to order the action to be 
stayed. “ 

Where the Personal Conduct of the 
Arbitrator Comes into Question. 

The cases already cited have this common 
feature: the conduct of the arbitrator himself 
did not form the subject-matter of any of the 
disputes. In certain recent cases, however, 
the Courts have Jaid down a very clear prin- 
ciple applicable in such circumstances. It 
seems that in considering the question whether 
a person who is the servant of one of the parties 
can act as arbitrator in a dispute, the Court 
will consider the nature of the question which 
he has to decide. In Blackwell & Co. v. 
Mayor. ete., of Derby, 1909, 75 J.P., 129, the 
plaintiffs had contracted to carry out certain 
tramway work for the defendant corporation. 
The engincer had given a certificate, but had 
held back a sum of 1,500. under a penalty 
clause for delay. The company having brought 
an action, the corporation objected that under 
the arbitration clause the dispute must be 
referred to the arbitration of the engineer. ‘To 
this the corapany objected on the ground that 
their case was that the engineer did not allow 
them to have proper facilities for proceeding 
with the work. The Court of Appeal refused 
to stay the action. ae 

lo this extent, then, have contractors secured 
emancipation from the arbitration clause ; but 
the principle laid down by the Court of Appeal 
is not likely to be extended. The Courts are 
Very jealous of any interference with contract. 
The fact that this jealousy exists makes it 
Impossible for a contractor to hope to escape the 
other obligations imposed upon him by the 
contract. If he has under-estimated the amount 
of excavation necessary, or the amount of 
paetieks to be provided for completion, the 
ault and the loss will be his. Again, if he has 
under-estimated the time which the works will 
= or if unforeseen circumstances for which the 
eke aoe are not responsible have arisen to 
tin : clay, the loss is the loss of the contractor. 

S difficult to see how any of the losses arising 
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from these causes can be avoided if the contractor 
has signed a contract which binds him hand 
and foot. 

The most recent case on the subject which 
was heard by the Court of Appeal in March 
last—namely, Aird v. Lord Mavor of Bristol, 
Court of Appeal, 1912, shows that the Court 
will not extend, although it still adheres to, the 
principle above laid down. If the conduct 
or dealings with the engineer himself is in 
question, the matter will be taken from his 
hands. In that case the dispute arose under a 
contract entered into between the plaintiffs 
and the defendants, and dated March 17, 1902, 
for the construction and completion of a new 
wet dock at Avonmouth, and entrance lock, 
two entrance piers, a new wall, and other work 
in connexion therewith. 

The contract contained an arbitration clause 
referring all disputes arising during the progress, 
or after the completion of the works, concerning 
the works or their cost, or the quantity or 
quality of the materials, or in respect of any 
additions, omissions, alterations, or deviations 
made to, in, or from the works or any part of 
them, to the engineer having the superintendence 
and control of the works of the Docks Com- 
mittee of the Council of the City of Bristol, who 
should be competent to enter upon the subject- 
matter of such dispute with or without formal 
reference or notice to the contractors or the 
corporation. The value of the work done and 
materials supplied under the contract was 
1,923,977/. 9s. 4d., in respect of which the 
defendants had paid 1,752,761/. 10s. 1ld., and 
the action was brought by the plaintiffs to 
recover the balance—namely, 171,215/. 18s. 5d. 
—and damages for breach of contract. 

The summons taken out by the defendants 
for an order staying the action, so that the 
dispute between the parties might proceed to 
arbitration in accordance with the arbitration 
clause, was opposed by the plaintiffs on the 
grounds (inter alia) that the engineer had, by 
his conduct in his capacity as engineer under the 
contract during the progress of the works, 
rendered himself unfit to be arbitrator. 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, after pointing 
out that there was nothing in the facts as dis- 
closed to show that the engineer had been guilty 
of any misconduct, said that of all the matters 
which had been alleged against the engineer, 
there were really only two of any substance. 
As regards these, they did not arise out of the 
original agreement between the parties; they 
did not fall within the schedule of prices where 
the price paid depended on the original schedule. 
The affidavits stated that specific agreements 
had been entered into, and that the engineer 
had departed from them. In such a case it was 
true to say that in so far as the engineer differed 
from the statement that agreements had been 
entered into and actually denied it, he was 
really acting as arbitrator in his own case. 
The question therefore to be determined was 
whether the engineer had in fact entered into 
these agreements, and whether he had departed 
from them. In his judgment, there was a strong 
primd-facie case made as to the existence of 
these agreements, as well as a primd-facie case 
of a departure from them. He would not go 
into details, because the action would have to 
go on, and it was not desirable at this stage 
to discuss the evidence. Putting it shortly, he 
was of opinion that in these two matters it was 
not desirable that the engineer should act as 
arbitrator. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, the appeal failed. In the event the trial 
as allowed to proceed. The last case to which I 
desire to refer is the decision of the House of 
Lords in Roberts v. Hickman. . . . It 
was there held that the grant of a certificate 
by an architect will not be a condition precedent 
to the builder’s right to sue, if, by writing letters 
to the employer, and allowing himself to be 
influenced by his views, the architect has 
disqualified himself from acting judicially, 
although guilty of no fraud or improper conduct. 

It appears that in this case the architect had 
written to the contractor: ‘I regret I cannot 
enclose certificate, my clients’ instructions being 
that the certificate I next give you is to be a 
final one, including for a complete settlement 
of the work done, into which I shall be prepared 
to go after Easter.” He also wrote on another 
occasion : “* Had you not better call to see my 
clients, because, in the face of their instructions 
to me, I cannot issue a certificate, whatever 
may be my own private opinion in the matter.” 

In this case, as will be seen from the above 
extract. the conduct of the architect as arbi- 
trator was not considered ; it was his conduct in 
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relation to the grant of certificates which was 
under discussion. 

The Court held in effect that he had so 
mistaken his position and lost his independence 
by listening to the employer that the grant of a 
certificate could no longer be considered a 
condition precedent to the contractor’s right 
to sue. 


Summary of the Cases. 

Let me attempt to summarise the cases to 
which I have aJluded. The contractor will not 
be compelled to submit to the decision of the 
employer’s engineer as arbitrator (1) if the 
matter in issue is an unseemly personal dispute 
raising a vindictive feeling between the engineer 
and the contractor, and the engineer has so 
strongly expressed his view that it amounts to a 
prejudgment (Nuttall v. Manchester Corpora- 
tion, 1893, 8 T.L.R., 513) ; (2) if the nature of 
the dispute is such that the cross-examination 
of the engineer is essential ; (3) if the matter in 
issue is something outside the original agree- 
ment—e.g., a dispute as to whether the engineer 
and contractor had agreed to vary the original 
agreement ; (4) if the conduct of the engineer 
himself is practically the only point in dispute. 


Suggested Reforms. 

I hope I have said enough to show that, 
although there are probably hundreds of 
contracts now in force in various parts of the 
country in which the arbitrator is the engineer 
of the employer, circumstances may arise at 
any time which will prevent his acting when the 
time for his services arrives. Is it not therefore 
time to consider what alternative to adopt ? 
I propose to consider a few of them. 

(a) The Deletion of the Clause.—Deletion of 
the arbitration clause would involve recourse 
to legal proceedings for the settlement of all 
disputes. Doubtless it might open a vista of 
litigation, and would therefore be rejected on that 
ground ; but there is one fact in this connexion 
which it is well to bear in mind—namely, 
that a dispute arising under a building or 
engineering contract would not come before the 
Court and a jury, but before a special referee 
(t.e., an engineer appointed by the Court), or 
before an official referee. In the result the 
proceedings would be very similar to those 
which would .take place before the arbitrator 
named in the contract. It is a trial of this 
kind which takes place if litigation ensues 
owing to the failure of an arbitration clause. 
Save that a reference to an official referee is 
reference to a lawyer, it very much resembles 
a reference to arbitration. 

(b) Reference to an Independent Arbitrator.— 
Reference to an independent arbitrator appears 
to present almost if not quite as many objections 
as a reference to the Court. An independent 
person, even if he is an eminent engineer, has 
to be taught all about the nature of the work 
at the expense of the parties to the dispute. 
Witnesses to fact must be called in enormous 
numbers, while the expert witness, whose 
fees are considerable. must also be called at 
the expense of both parties. In the result 
the proceedings may drag on for days or even 
weeks. There are various ways of selecting 
an independent arbitrator. He may be named 
in the contract. If named, his independence 
may to some extent be affected by his being 
brought into business contact with one or other 
of the parties ; but they would no doubt select 
a man who was not likely to have any such 
dealings with them. His appointment or 
selection may also be left to the President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers for the time 
being, or to some other eminent personage. 
To leave it to a person who may happen to be 
President of an institution for the time being 
does not appear to be a very wise proceeding, 
inasmuch as the capacity of such person to select 
and appoint an arbitrator is a matter of pure 
speculation. It is much wiser, if it is desired 
to have an independent arbitrator. to leave hm 
to be selected by agreement when the dispute 
arises, or, failing agreement, to be nominated 
by some eminent engineer of known capacity. 

(c) An Amendment of the Arbitration Clause.— 
All the above proposals are open to the objection 
that they entail the expense inseparable from 
the appointment of an independent person. 
Numerous questions might arise in relation, say, 
to a sewerage contract, which could be decided 
by the engineer on the job without any objection 
being raised by the contractor. Suppose, for 
instance, the question was whether the cement 
supplied was capable of withstanding the 
prescribed tests. To have to refer such a 
matter to arbitration would be ridiculous. 
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Again, the question whether a delay of, say, two 
days was justifiable could be decided in five 
minutes by the engineer who had been on the 
job, but could not be decided until after a long 
hearing by an independent arbitrator. Short 
of arbitration by the engineer “on the job,” 
I have endeavoured to make it plain that the 
next best thing is for the parties to retain their 
hold over the selection of the arbitrator by 
means of one or other of the above methods. 
At present the alternative to the arbitrator 
mentioned in the contract is settlement of the 
matter in dispute by litigation. It would seem 
that by slightly modifying the usual form of 
arbitration clause the desired result can be 
attained. 

'. I venture to make the following suggestion : 
Frame the arbitration clause so as to leave the 
decision of every question arising under the 
contract to the engineer, but subject to a 
proviso that, should it appear to the Court on an 
application to stay any action or proceeding 
brought in relation to the contract that the 
engineer is disqualified from acting as arbitrator, 
the matters in dispute will be referred to an 
engineer, to be agreed between the parties, 
or, failing agreement, to be nominated by the 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Another alternative is suggested by Mr. E. J. 
Rimmer, in his ‘‘ Arbitration Clause in Engi- 
neering Contracts” (Constable & Co.). It is 
that, while preserving the finality of the decision 
of the engineer upon certain special points, a 
proviso should be added to the arbitration 
clause, stating that if any action is brought 
the defendant may either (a) have the action 
stayed and remitted to the engineer, or (b) have 
the matter referred to an independent arbitrator 
appointed in one or other of the manners above 
suggested. The same gentleman suggests that 
the decision in Aird v. Bristol Corporation 
(supra) may be got over by a new clause pre- 
venting the engineer entering into any agree- 
ment with the contractors unless certain con- 
ditions are complied with. I do not attempt to 
draft a form of clause : the actual wording would 
have to vary according to the other conditions 
of the contract and the circumstances of the case. 

It might be argued that: such an agreement 
would operate as an attempt to oust the juris- 
diction of the Court ; but it rea!ly would not 
have this effect. It simply means that the 
various steps above mentioned must be taken 
before the law courts can be asked to decide a 
dispute or refer a matter to an official or other 
referee. . . . 

My researches in this matter have led me to 
think that what the local authority, which is 
responsible to the ratepayer, desires in relation 
to a contract is certainty. Certainty, so far as 
humanly possible in the matter of price and 
time ; certainty that work shall be done under 
trustworthy supervision; and last, but not 
least, reasonable certainty that disputes shall 
be settled economically and expediticusly by a 
man in whom they have confidence. . . .” 

——e-@--o——- 

ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Manchester Society of Architects. 

Mr. H. T. Buckland read a paper on the 1ith 
inst. on ‘ Pitfalls in Professional Practice.” 
Addressing himself to the younger members, he 
dealt with the small mistakes which architects 
would make. He said that these stood out in 
their memory after years of practice as the 
missed putts to the golfer. Dealing first with 
damp in walls, he described the bricks of the 
Midlands, and went on to recommend cement 
mortar in proportions of 8 to 1, in preference 
to ordinary hair mortar. He condemned the 
present tendency to design with flush sills and 
unthroated copings, and described how a tile 
creasing in one case had led the water right 
through the wall. Dealing with roofs, he 
referred to the unreliability of tiles. Passing 
on to foundations, he described the dangers of 
clay in dry weather. After touching on the 
shrinkage in timber, particularly maple, he 
went into the question of the responsibilities of 
architects in law.—A vote of thanks was pro- 
posed by Mr. Hardisty, seconded by Mr. Lodge. 
In responding. Mr. Buckland admitted that he 
knew a perfect remedy for a smoky chimney, 
but unfortunately he was unable to publish it 
to the profession at large. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

A general meeting of this Society was held 
at the Institute, Cookridge-street, Leeds, on the 
12th inst. The President, Lieut.-Colonel Kirk, 
A.R.I.B.A., was in the Chair. Mr. J. H. 
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Foggitt’s and Mr. Piet de Jong’s drawings of a 
‘“* Tour in Italy ” were on view, and a paper on 
the tour was read by Mr. Foggitt. 

Mr. de Jong (who was the joint winner of the 
Soane Prize last year) shows great ver- 
satility in his work, which comprises measured 
drawings in pencil and colour of palaces in 
Florence, tombs and fragments from the Forum 
at Rome, water-colours in Venice, and numerous 
examples of work in Assisi, Genoa, Siena, etc. 

Mr. Foggitt also has a fine and interesting 
show, his drawings and_ sketches in pencil 
being crisp and the detail truly rendered. His 
measured drawings of the Church of 8. Maria 
del Popolo are very well executed. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. A. 
Winch, A.R.I.B.A., seconded by Mr. J. Braith- 
waite, A.R.I.B.A., and supported by Messrs. 
C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., and Douglas 
Bowman. 

The Architectural Association of Ireland. 

An ordinary meeting of this body was held 
at the Rooms, 15, South Frederick-!ane, on the 
10th inst., the President, Mr. Geo. L. O’Connor, 
F.R.LA.L., in the chair. Messrs. Thomas B. 
Lowey and Horace F. 8. Clay were elected 
members of the Association. Mr. Hubert 
Briscoe delivered a lecture, entitled ‘“* Through 
the Balkans to St. Petersburg and Moscow,” 
consisting of an architectural, geographical, and 
historical survey of the vast northern kingdom. 
The lecture was fully illustrated with lantern 
views descriptive of Russian life and architec- 
ture. Mr. J. H. Webb, M.R.I.A.I., and Mr. 
Edwin Bradbury, M.R.I.A.1., proposed a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, which was supported 
by Professor Seymour and carried with acclama- 
tion. The President announced that the next 
ordinary meeting would be held on Tuesday, 
January 14, 1913, when Mr. J. Hubert Wor- 
thington, M.A., will deliver a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Culminating Period of Italian Renaissance.” 

The first visit of the session to buildings in 
progress was paid on December 5 to the new 
play centre, St. Patrick’s Park, Dublin, which 
is being erected through the generosity of Lord 
Iveagh. Mr. Reid, member of the firm of 
Messrs. MacDonnell & Reid, architects for the 
building, conducted a large party over the 
works and explained the various interesting 
features of the scheme. 

———_—__e-@-_—___ -—- 
THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 


ENGLISH TIMBER: ITS MARKETS, 
VALUE, AND PRODUCTION. 


At the ordinary general meeting of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, held on Monday, 
December 16, Mr. M. C. Duchesne read a long 
and interesting paper on “ English Timber : Its 
Markets, Value, and Production.”” We take 
the following extracts from the paper :— 

“English timber—as is shown by the daily 
decreased demand—is continually being ousted 
by the foreign timber in almost every market. 
1 know of existing markets for English timber 
which will be lost in the near future. Some of 
these have been looked upon in the past as the 
backbone of the local trade. In very few of 
these instances is this loss due to the inferiority 
of English timber to foreign, but either to the 
natural change of market demands and altered 
conditions, or, more often, as in the case of 
underwood, to unorganised marketing. There 
are new and good markets in plenty to take the 
piace of existing ones as the latter die out, but 
all these are captured at once by foreign timber 
owing to its superior organisation. The out-of- 
date methods of many English timber mer- 
chants have compared most unfavourably with 
the foreign trade, both as regards converting 
and marketing the timber, and especially study- 
ing the consumer's requirements. 

The processes by which English timber 
markets were captured by the foreigner were 
gradually developed over a number of years. 
The latter's whole policy has been to market 
timber by the best and most economical 
methods, to organise the supply to meet the 
demand, to advertise the advantages of the 
produce offered for sale, to find fresh uses for 
it, to cultivate new markets, and especially to 
consult the requirements, convenience, and 
wishes of customers. In the result architects 
now almost entirely omit English timber from 
their specifications, even when they might be 
anxious to specify it. 

One may ascribe this partly to the ease with 
which any particular variety and quality of 
foreign timber is obtainable, partly to the many 
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incorvest impressions about English timber that 
have obtained a firm foothold. Should an 
architect wish to specify English oak he is 
usually informed by the contractor that there 
is none to be obtained. Again, many absurd 
and incorrect beliefs are -held by architects 
regarding the sizes, and especially the quality. 
of English timber. This is mainly the result of 
unfair comparisons hetween English and foreign 
timber made by those who are interested in the 
latter. What should have been everyone's 
business has been no one’s business, and 
hitherto nobody has taken steps to ensure fair 
treatment for English timber. 

English timber has also been hit by un- 
methodical marketing, which failed to ensure 
a regular supply. On many estates it has been 
the usual custom to sell timber only when 
money was wanted for payment of death 
duties or for other special purposes; at other 
times no timber was sold. Jf such methods 
were applied to other industries—if, for 
example, iron-ore were to be sold only when the 
mine-owner needed money—lI think you will 
appreciate the serious effect such a policy must 
have on any industry. 

The fluctuating and uncertain supply of 
English timber assisted the foreigner. It 
enabled him to provide just what was required 
at any time, and thereby secure our markets. 
He was competing against a local, disorganised, 
and small trade, and so could defeat the English 
timber merchant almost everywhere. It must 
be admitted, of course, that the foreigner 
enjoyed many great advantages; the chief. 
that he had very large supplics of cheap but 
excellent virgin forest available. Moreover, 
this country being an island, many of our best 
markets could be reached by water transport, 
the cost of which is small in compariscn with 
conveyance by road or railway, and our large 
shipping and coal industries insured low 
freights. The many advantages the foreigner 
possessed were often advanced to excuse us for 
not taking steps to compete with him. One 
should remember, however, that the foreigner 
also had great difficulties to surmount which 
we are spared in this country. For instance. 
the problem and expense of transporting timber 
from the mountains to the seaports ; difficulties 
as to power, labour, shipping, keeping in touch 
with our markets, and many other matters. 

By organisation we should ensure constant 
and regular supplies. Not until these are 
forthcoming for a given purpose can we expect 
consumers to purchase supplies grown in this 
country. As in the case of underwood, instead 
of relying on local competition by local buyers 
with local demands for comparatively local 
industries we must proceed on much_ broader 
lines. I would remind you of the unlimited 
home market for timber—totalling approxi- 
mately 30,000,000. per annum—which fact 
illustrates the fallacy of an argument I often 
hear advanced to the effect that English timber 
realises a poor price in a particular district on 
account of “the glut of English timber in the 
market.” The actual fact is usually quite the 
reverse. The difficulty is more often to obtain 
sufficient supplies. 

Another fallacy which T should like to expose 
is that the consumer always purchases foreign 
timber, because it is cheaper than English. 
Study the quotations in the various building 
and other journals where the current prices of 
imported timber are given, and you will realise 
the falsity of this statement. 

There is one great advantage which we 
possess, viz., the great natural superiority of 
the varieties of our timber, especially our hard- 
woods. All authorities admit that there }s 
scarcely a country in the world where timber of 
finer quality can be and, in many instances, Is 
grown. This may be due largely to our climatic 
conditions and geographical position and _ to the 
superior timber produced by our indigenous 
trees. All authorities are agreed that for 
tensile strength, durability, and other important 
qualities there is no oak in the world to compare 
with English oak. The same remark applies 
to other of our native timber, especially English 
ash. The unique qualities of our native timber 
for special purposes points to the advisability 
of advertising the fact to the consumer. ° 
attribute the loss of several of our best markets 
to the fact that we do not advertise our 200s 
sufficiently to induce the consumer to pay ® 
higher price for an admittedly superior article. 

T have heard of English oak being set aside 
and a contract placed for foreign oak merely 0 
save 1d. per cubic foot, notwithstanding that 
the timber was required for constructing railway 
goods wagons. Anything more ridiculous it 1s 
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impossible to imagine, and I shall contend that 
for such purposes English oak is worth 50 per 
cent. more than any other oak in the world. 
Merely because this fact is not properly adver- 
tised the consumer in many cases does not 
appreciate it; and, to use a simile, because he 
has been so used to getting 1/. for 10s. he thinks 
it is only worth 10s. In any case, what is a 
slight increase in the cost of the raw material 
compared with greater liability to repairs or 
even breakdowns ? 
Timber for Building Construction. 

[ have already referred to the unfortunate 
fact that architects at present almost entirely 
omit English timber from their contracts. 
There are many varieties of English timber 
which might be more extensively used, but 
here, too, I must confine my remarks to the 
question of oak, using this timber as an illus- 
tration. There is no question that for oak 
panelling, oak beams, oak entrance-gates and 
fencing, and oak block floors there is no oak 
which can compare with our native wood, 
thanks to its fine qualities and rich appearance 
and figure. 

One of the principal objections advanced 
against our native oak is that it is harder to 
work than the foreign. Speaking generally, 
that is quite true, but it is at once a proof of 
its superiority. Nearly all valuable woods are 
more difficult to work than inferior. The pre- 
judice against Fnglish oak under this head is 
largely responsible for other objections advanced 
against its use, such as that it is more likely to 
open or split. But consider the lovely old 
work in English oak of which there are so many 
examples everywhere. I am certain that if we 
only will use as much care, knowledge, and 
skill in the conversion to-day as our forefathers 
did there would be little foundation for these 
contentions. here is no branch where less 
knowledge and skill is brought to bear than in 
the seasoning, and also the conversion of English 
oak for such purposes as interior work. 

I have offen argued the undoubted advan- 
tages that quartering oak has over our present 
slipshod methods of converting it, but I seldom 
meet an experienced man who has ever con- 
sidered the question seriously. About the only 
reason for oak not being properly quartered is 
that there is more waste in conversion. If this 
is to be advanced as an excuse, I would suggest 
that it is actually an excuse for incompetence, 
and an illustration of the disadvantage of 
conducting the timber trade on too small a 
scale. 

If a business is conducted on a large scale, and 
the man knows his business, there is nothing 
which he cannot make use of in the oak-tree, 
not even excepting the sawdust or the bark, as 
these are capable of being utilised to-day. 
Again, in this case the quartering of oak depends 
largely on the diameter of the log ; but, as the 
London contractor—so one informed me—has 
to pay more for inch boards of English oak 
than for Spanish mahogany, I am convinced 
there is a large and lucrative trade to be done 
with architects. This conviction has been 
confirmed by conferences which we have held 
vith them during the past twelve months. 


Timber for the Furniture Trade. 

it is common knowledge that the timber 
most in demand for this industry is beech, as 
in the case of High Wycombe, Chesham, and 
other centres. There is also invariably a good 
demand for the best beech tu be cut on the 
quarter for wrest-nlanks for pianofortes. Where 
beech is converted for this last purpose it is 
advisable to include in the conversion the 
cutting of brush-backs, so as to utilise the 
smaller or inferior parts of the tree. 

The furniture trade’s demand for English 
walnut for veneers and reproduction of old- 
‘tyle furniture, such as Jacobean, far exceeds 
the supply. 

_ Sycamore is another tree which has value for 
tie furniture trade, partly: for veneers for 
panels, ete., but also largely for export to 
Hamburg or Paris to go through the process of 
silvering, Owing to the rich appearance of 
Sycamore when treated in this manner a greatly 
increased consumption may reasonably be 
expected, 

English oak is not popular generally in the 
furniture trade, being so hard to work. I am 
‘{uite prepared to admit that for many details 
: furniture foreign oak is more suitable than 
ee except for reproductions of old styles 
th nglish oak, At present I do not look to 

'e furniture trade for a greatly increased 


ee for English timber except in one 
rection. ; 
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I should like to have treated in detail the one 
exception to which I refer, namely, the cutting 
of veneers and the manufacture of two and 
three ply wood, but it is far too extensive a 
question. There is undoubtedly an enormous 
future for this branch of the trade ; in fact, the 
whole system of veneering opens up enormous 
possibilities for the use of substitutes in the 
place of solid wood. I have recently seen a log 
of English oak converted into leaves of veneers, 
of which there were 110 thicknesses to an inch. 
It might interest you to know that veneers of 
this thickness are sold in the trade at 2s. 6d. 
per 100 super. ft. Although this may seem a 
cheap rate, I will leave you to estimate what 
is the value of the raw material. I need 
scarcely add that it is only specially selected 
butts, mature and absolutely free from knots, 
that are suitable for veneers. 

The various branches of the furniture trade 
cover a very wide range of goods, and there is 
scarcely a single wood which is not valuable for 
some purpose or other—lime, pear, hornbeam, 
and even holly being included in this remark. 





The English Forestry Association. 

It is impossible to explain in a few words the 
detailed policy of this Association, but its 
objects may be summarised briefly under two 
heads :— 

1. To encourage the demand for English 
timber (and coppice), to advertise its superior 
qualities, to encourage its use by consumers, to 
organise the markets, and to assist the consumer 
to secure sufficient and regular supplies with the 
least possible trouble. 

In pursuance of this first part of our policy 
the following are a few of the specia! steps we 
are taking (or have taken) :— 

(a) We are holding conferences with architects, 
railway and colliery managers, and representa- 
tives of other special markets to which 1 have 
alluded. 

‘b) We propose to distribute in the proper 
quarters information dealing with the ditferent 
varieties of English timber and pointing out its 
special qualities for any particular purpose, and 
its advantages as compared with other timber 
e.g., English oak for railway goods wagons, 
etc., English v. Russian larch for fencing, etc., 
larch v. Baltic fir for barge building, etc. 

(c) We shall endeavour to give the fullest 
publicity to some of these points, so that the 
general public will insist on purchasing, and be 
willing to pay more for, the superior article—e.g., 
English oak for panelling, block flooring. 
entrance-gates, etc. 

(d). We hope to act as a central bureau to 
which consumers can write on any point relating 
to English timber, and especially as to where 
supplies can be obtained. Architects wishing 
to specify English oak for panelling, or coopers 
desirous of purchasing English barrel-hoops, 
will then know where to apply for information. 

(e) We hope to organise new and to revive 
old woodland industries, and to take all neces- 
sary steps to ensure proper markets for our 
coppice and timber. 

The above steps must have a beneficial effect 
on English timber; in fact, we can already 
point to good results. Moreover, we shall do 
everything to ensure a proper supply of the 
timber to meet the demand. and endeavour to 
bring about a proper organisation of the 
marketing. 

2. To supply all information relating to 
English timber (and coppice), especially its 
marketing, and to assist members in every way 
possible in the sale by placing them in touch 
with the best buyers and taking steps to ensure 
them the best price obtainable. 

To remove any misapprehensions I wish to 
emphasise that this is not a trading association, 
and we do not propose as a body to buy or sell 
any timber. We do not, therefore, compete 
with timber merchants. On the contrary, by 
creating a healthy demand for English timber, 
and improving the present position, we must do 
them a great deal of good, especially as we 
leave it to the recognised channels to supply 
this demand. 

We do not charge commission on the sale of 
timber or otherwise, so we do not conflict with 
agents or auctioneers. We prefer in all cases 
to leave the actual negotiations on the sales of 
timber to be carried out between agent and 
purchaser. It is quite impossible for agents, 
with their numerous and increasing duties, 
unaided to keep in the close touch with markets 
that is so necessary to-day. 

We limit our ground to the marketing and 
the commercial utilisation of timber, so that we 
do not interfere with the Arboricultural or any 
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other existing society, and we hope to work in 
cordial co-operation with all other bodies. 

Let me now enumerate some of the advan- 
tages to be gained by 

Combination in the Sale of Timber. 

1. Permanent improvement in prices, by 
ensuring a full and regular supply of any 
description of timber for any special market. 
In many instances the greater the quantity of 
timber that can be relied on the better the 
price for every cubic foot. 

2. Wider markets, since the larger the supplies 
of English timber from any district to any 
distant market—such as collieries—the lower 
would be the cost of transport. A_ special 
traffic could be inaugurated, or special rates 
obtained, and alternative method, such as 
combined road haulage and shipping, could be 
organised. 

3. Increased competition in the sale of timber 
by the introduction of buyers from a distance 
that it facilitates. 

4. Additional strength obtained in fighting 
fereign timber or coppice.” 


——_____®—-@--@ 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


The Society of Engineers (Incorporated). 

The third annual general meeting of the 
Society of Engineers (Incorporated) was held at 
the Society’s offices, 17, Victoria-street, on the 
9th inst., Mr. John Kennedy, President, being 
in the Chair. 

The Report of the scrutineers of the postal 
ballot for the election of Council and officers 
for 1912 showed that the following had been 
duly elected :—President, Mr. Arthur Valon ; 
Vice-Presidents: Messrs. H. C. H. Shenton, 
Norman Scorgie, T. E. Bower; Members of 
Council: Messrs. Henry Adams, C. T. Walrond, 
Percy Griffith, H. C. Adams, J. R. Bell, S. 
Cowper-Coles. H. P. Maybury, B. H. M. 
Hewett, F. H. Hummel, G. A. Becks ; Associate 
Member of Council, Mr. R. J. Simpson; Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. D. B. Butler. 

It was announced that premiums for papers 
read at meetings and published in the Journal 
during 1912 hac been awarded as follows :-— 

The President's Gold Medal to Mr. W. P 
Durtnall for his paper on ‘* The Generation and 
Electrical Transmission of Power for Marine 
Transportation.” 

The Bessemer Premium, value 5l. 5s., to 
Professor Herbert Chatley for his paper on 
** Resistance to Rolling.” 

The Clarke Premium, value 5l. 5s., to Mr. 
Gerald O. Case for his paper on ‘“ Ligno- 
Concrete.” 

The Bernays’ Premium, value 2/. 2s., to 
Mr. J. P. Harris for his paper on ‘“ The Con- 
struction of a London County Council Low 
Level Sewer from Battersea to Deptford.” 

A Society’s Premium, value 2/. 2s., to Mr. 
P. J. Waldram for his paper entitled ‘ Test 
Deflections in Reinforced Concrete.” 


—_—— oe 
GENERAL NEWS. 


The Christmas Holidays. 

Next week the Builder will be published on 
Tuesday, the 24th inst., and to ensure attention 
all communications should reach the Editor not 
later than first post on Monday morning. 


The Late R. Norman Shaw’s Estate. 
The estate of the late Richard Norman Shaw, 
R.A., is of the gross value of 104,6271., whereof 
the net personaity has been sworn at 99,4611. 


The Late E. B. I’Anson’s Estate. 

The estate of the late Edward Blakeway 
TPAnson, M.A., F.R.LB.A., F.S.1., Surveyor to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and the Charter- 
house, etc., is of the gross value of 87,194/., of 
which the net personalty has been sworn at 
70,7461. 

The Late Mr. George Wilson’s Estate. 

The estate of the late Mr. George Wilson, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Edinburgh, has been sworn as of 
30,4051. gross. 

Carpenters’ Company Lectures. 

The Carpenters’ Company has again issued 
particulars of a course of lectures to be delivered 
in their hall on the arts connected with building. 
The names of the lecturers are a guarantee 
for the excellence of the intended lectures, and 
the whole series is an interesting one to artists 
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and craftsmen connected with buildings. The 
first lecture will be given on January 8 next at 
7.45 p.m. by Sir Alfred East, R.A., the sub- 
ject being ‘ The Value of Colour to the Crafts.” 


Rebuilding of the G.P.0. 


At a meeting of the Corporation at the Guild- 
hall on the 12th inst. the Improvements and 
Finance Committee reported that the Postmaster- 
General had inquired if the Corporation had any 
schemes for public improvements as a result of 
the rebuilding of the General Post Office beyond 
the widening of Aldersgate-street, as in rebuilding 
on the site at St. Martin’s-le-Grand it would be 
necessary to adapt the buildings to any widening 
improvements in the locality. The Committee 
suggested that Cheapside should be widened 
to 95 ft. at ‘‘ Sweeting’s Corner.” That would 
involve the acquisition of additional land 
belonging to the Post Office and the setting 
back of Nos. 157, 1574, and 158, Cheapside. 
The Committee recommended that that course 
should be taken, subject to the London County 
Council’s paying half the net cost. Mr. Sewill 
moved the adoption of the Report. Mr. Deputy 
Wallace suggested that the Report should be 
reconsidered with especial reference to the 
necessity for simultaneously widening Newgate- 
street. The Court eventually adopted the 
Report. 


Richmond Bridge. 


A town’s meeting was held at Richmond on 
the 17th inst. to consider resolutions urging 
upon the County Councils of Surrey and 
Middlesex the necessity of either widening the 
existing bridge across the Thames at Richmond 
or building a new one. The bridge is only 
16 ft: 9 in. wide in the roadway, with footpaths 
barely 4 ft. wide on either side. After the 
meeting had expressed itself in favour of the 
erection of a new bridge a resolution was adopted 
declaring that the Middlesex and Surrey County 
Councils should be asked to consider the best 
means of improving communication between 
Richmond and Twickenham. A second resolu- 
tion, recommending the authorities responsible 
to seek assistance from the Road Board, was 
carried unanimously. It may be of interest to 
mention that a plan showing a scheme proposed 
by Mr. Sydney J. Tatchell, F.R.I.B.A., for 
the improvement of Richmond, including the 
provision of a much wider bridge, was given in 
our issue for March 20, 1909. 


A New Municipal Art Gallery, Dublin. 


At a meeting he!ld in the Mansion House, 
Dublin, a few days ago, a resolution moved by 
Sir Walter Armstrong was carried unanimously 
to take the necessary measures to enable the 
Corporation to avail themselves of an offer made 
to them by Sir Hugh Lane. Sit Hugh Lane 
has offered to present his collection of pictures, 
provided that before the end of next month 
some practical steps shall have been taken 
to erect a permanent gallery in a good 
situation for the collection as a whole. The 
Municipal Art Gallery is at present housed in 
Harcourt-street ; it is suggested that a fresh 
site be chosen in the centre of the city, namely, 
in the park in St. Stephen’s-green, presented 
by Lord Ardilaun many years ago. A sub- 
scription list has been opened, towards which 
a contribution of 2,500/. is conditionally 
promised by a resident in Canada. 


United Service Club. 


The *‘ Senior,” the oldest of the Service clubs 
in London, reopened their club-house in Pall 
Mall a few days since upon the completion 
of the enlargement, with many alterations, 
carried out by Messrs. Thompson & Walford, 
the architects. To Nash’s structure of 1826-8, 
since extended on the east side (in 1842-60, 
by Decimus Burton), a further frontage 
of 40 ft. is added upon the site of two 
adjoining houses in Pall Mall. That site was 
taken for a large dining-room, with which is 
incorporated the old smoking-room, on the 
ground-floor, with a private dining and com- 
mittee room on the first floor; and, on the 
second floor, thirty-nine bedrooms and_ bath- 
rooms. The old dining-room (south), facing the 
garden, is converted into a fine smoking-room ; 
a new cardroom and a second billiard-room are 
provided. Messrs. Haines have cleaned and 
glazed many of the pictures, including the 
naval and military portraits. ‘The new heating 
and ventilating arrangements are by Messrs. 
Kirkland & Capper. 
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Whitgift Hospital, Croydon. 

The further widening of North End, Croydon, 
near the Whitgift Hospital, was again discussed 
by the Borough Council on the 16th inst., with 
the result that the old Elizabethan almshouses, 
as far as that authority is concerned, are now 
saved from demolition. The Council adopted, 
by thirty votes to eighteen, a plan of widening 
which will carry the new line of frontage across 
to the other side of the road opposite the 
hospital, thus leaving it intact. The scheme is 
estimated to cost 164,000I. 
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An Account of Medieval Figure Sculpture in 
England. With 855 photographs. By 
Epwarp S. Prior, M.A., F.S.A., and ARTHUR 
GARDNER, M.A., F.S.A. (Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1912.) 

Our first words are those of congratulation to 

the authors of this handsome volume. How- 

ever apparent those influences which cannot be 
claimed as indigenous, influences which may 
be recognised alike in the Gothic architecture 
and sculpture of England, we cannot doubt 
that an indisputable case has been made out 
for the recognition of a distinct ‘school,’ or 
style, of native sculpture. Should it still be 
doubted, so careful has been the present survey, 
so closely-drawn a net has been cast around the 
subject, that it may be safely asserted that no 
further evidences can be forthcoming. It has 
been approached from the standpoint of motive, 
story, development, local peculiarities, materials 

—from every aspect which can complete the 

thoroughness of its treatise. All those ac- 

quainted with Mr. Prior’s ‘‘ History of Gothic 

Art in England ” will be sure that he will prove 

as jealous a custodian of national prestige with 

regard to sculpture, as he showed himself in 
architecture. And this, indeed, is the case, 

There are, however, those who regard medieval 

art as something which is primarily, at least. 

beyond any one national claim, who look at 
it as a manifestation embracing the whole of 
western civilised Europe, and note its differences 
as secondary characteristics only. We would 
rather take this view of it ourselves—a view 
that is far more ready to admit the introduction 
of outside influences, than the authors of this 
book would possibly admit. Yet at the outset 
they make a bold concession in ascribing the 
style and the carving of Anglican crosses of the 

VIIth century to foreign sources. But this 

spirit of concession does not extend far, for they 

claim the Bradford-on-Avon angels, and the 

Romsey rood, as evidences of a Saxon school 

of sculpture. We find it difficult to isolate and 

establish English characteristics much before the 

XIIIth century, while in many examples of 

that period we must recognise French influence. 

But, broadly speaking, the sculpture of that 

period displays a style not only that is indi- 

vidual, but a style that is of the highest order. 

While preserving its traditions, traditions 

handed down from Greek sculpture, a style 

was evolved that was entirely new and original. 

It was the work of the mason. But with the 

XIVth century came the sculpture imagers, and 

under their hands the new and original was 

torn from the traditional to which these elements 
were bound, and the result belonged no longer 
to that high order of which we have spoken. 

These imagers must be classed with the shop 

sculptors, the producers of effigies, although 

this particular trade adhered to the traditions 
of their calling and continued to turn out good 
work throughout the century. These effigy- 
makers had their headquarters at London and 

Purbeck, and established what the authors 

speak of as the London School. Such a term 

of distinction may reasonably be applied in this 
instance. French influence is noticeable here 
as is Flemish in the Eastern counties. 

But the number of local “ schools ” distributed 

throughout the country to which our attention 

is drawn is something new tous. We find it 
difficult, for instance, to identify an ‘ Exeter 

School,” and relate the evident decadence 

exhibited by the sculpture upon the western 

screen with other local examples. We fail to 
notice the dominant contrast of handling that 
one meets with in Greek sculpture between 
examples that are contemporary, such as the 
style in which the Phigaleian frieze is conceived, 
and that of the Temple of Victory, although 
many of the groupings are identical. 

But comparative methods such as these, as 
employed by the authors, show the thoroughness 
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with which they have dealt with their subject, 
and, whatever classifications may be adopted, 
the splendour of the XIIIth century sculpture at 
Wells, Salisbury, Durham, and Westminster 
emerges, and arouses the admiration of the 
reader. : 





Staircases and Garden Steps. By Guy CADOGAN 
Rotuery. (London: T. Werner Laurie. 
Price 6s.) 

Or all the features of interior building con- 

struction, stairways and fireplaces have been 

the most backward in development. 

Regarding the latter, a writer says, in 1557, 
that in his young days there were not above 
two chimneys in “ all uplandish towns.” The 
dangers attendant upon their use prevented the 
advance of both; of attack in the one case 
and of conflagration in the other. Advance 
in house planning was kept at bay by these 
two considerations. It is the first case we are 
now considering. So long as dwellings were 
fortified it was necessary for stairways to be 
capable of defence, for which reason they were 
often external, or if admitted into the dwelling, 
were narrow and spiral, confined to a turret or 
within the thickness of the wall. 

The protection offered by the courtyard 
plan of the Tudors was taken advantage of. 
Staircases were multiplied leading to the 
various parts of the building. Abroad, where 
this method of planning was more common, 
a broad flight led up from the yard, as 
at the Bargello, Florence. Broad _ flights 
were no new thing. They date back to 
the earliest Assyrian palaces, but they could 
have no place in defensive architecture. Even 
when the change came, stairs were relegated to 
the most obscure corners, and a descriptive 
term earlier than “ staircase ” was “ stairhole.” 
That a staircase could offer welcome rather than 
defiance, was a conception reserved for a later 
style of architecture, when it took its place as an 
integral part of house planning. The ample 
and serviceable staircases of the Elizabethans, 
and the noble flights which figure in the palatial 
architecture abroad, and the Georgian at home, 
made this feature one of the most important in 
the hands of the skilful planner. 

Such is the history of the staircase as it is 
set forth in the book before us. It would have 
been greatly assisted by additional plans, which 
might with advantage appear in a subsequent 
edition. 

‘Garden steps,” again, for which 2 chapter 
is reserved, when treated with the science and 
success that they were in Italy, calls for fuller 
illustration and deserves ampler treatment. 


—_ <—-* 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 





THe ArT AND CRAFT OF GARDEN-MAKING. 
By T. H. Mawson. (London: B. T. Batsford. 
21. 10s. net.} 

INSURANCE SHAREHOLDERS’ DIRECTORY, 
1912-1913. (Manchester: The Policy-Holder 
Journal Company, Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 

A History or Enerish Grass Parntie. 
By Maurice Drake. (London: T. Werner 
Laurie. 2/. 2s. net.) 


<> 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in_ the 





County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Lord 
Cheylesmore, Chairman, presiding. 
Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 


mended and it was agreed that loans should 
be made to Borough Councils as follows :— 
St. Pancras, 13,1761. for electricity under- 
taking; Stepney, 7,150. for site for depot: 
Shoreditch, 5,200/. for housing; and West- 
minster, 50,000/. towards improvements. ; 

Regent’s Park.—The attention of the Chatr- 
man of the Parks and Open Spaces Committee 
was called to “ the large buildings which have 
been erected in Regent’s Park in connexion 
with Bedford College,” and was asked if he 
would take steps with a view to an urgent 
representation being made against the erection 
of any additional buildings in the Park. The 
Chairman replied that the whole mattcr was 
being considered by his Committee. 

New County Hall.—In a Report presented 
by the Establishment Committee it was recom 
mended that tenders should be invited tor the 
erection of the superstructure of the new County 
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Hall. After some discussion, during which the 
Chairman of the Committee stated that eighteen 
firms were to be invited to tender, of whom 
fourteen were London firms, the recommenda- 
tion was agreed to. It was also decided 
that. in order that the execution of the 
joinery and stonework might _ effectively 
be supervised on behalf of the Council, 
the form of contract should provide for 
the joinery and stonework, except granite, 
to be prepared within a radius of 20 miles from 
Charing Cross. 

The next meeting of the Council will be held 
on Tuesday. January 21, 1913. 


rr 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘A Thoroughly Up-to-Date Society.” 


Str,—In common, I believe, with nearly all 
members of the R.I.B.A. I share the regret 
expressed in your leading article of November 29 
(to which my attention has recently been 
called) on the policy of the Society of Architects 
as Officially enunciated in the President’s 
sessional address. 

Mr. Tubbs is correct in stating that the main 
object of the Society’s creation and the source 
of its early success was the promotion of the 
principle of the compulsory training of all 
architects, and we know that it has since done 
yeoman service in this cause. That this was a 
far-seeing and much-needed movement twenty- 
five years ago when the R.'.B.A. was against 
any reform of the kind has been amply proved 
by its subsequent conversion and its present 
vigorous attempts to obtain an Act if a workable 
Bill can be devised. It is a pity that instead 
of holding a watching brief for the fulfilment 
of this ideal it should be proposing to trespass 
on the principal functions of these examining 
and teaching bodies. 

If such a movement as the establishment in 
London of ateliers on the Parisian plan is 
desirable, it is without doubt in the best interests 
of architecture (which the Society professes to 
serve) that the Architectural Association or the 
London University should organise such addi- 
tional facilities for study. But your article 
gives very sufficient reason for pause before 
interfering with a rapidly maturing and 
thoroughly English system of training in 
favour of a continental course. 

The Society originally laid down for its 
guidance the following lines :— 

1. That the R.I.B.A. was the proper body 
to promote and pilot such a Kill through 
Parliament. 

2. That the Institute should, if possible, be 
the sole examining body under any registration 
Act. The Society wisely deprecated the 
multiplication of avenues into the profession 
as greatly increasing the difficulties of training 
and hindering unanimity of the profession in 
its efforts to uphold high ideals of practice and 
discipline. Many of us feel that a false step 
was taken by the Society some years ago in 
establishing an examination of its own in 
direct opposition to these first principles, and, 
in my humble opinion, it will be making another 
In the same direction if it should pursue its 
projected scheme; though no one can expect 
It to succeed in face of the present ample 
teaching facilities. 

The Society would seem to have plenty of 
good work before it in forming professional 
opinion on, and criticising or assisting the 
RIB.A. in, the great and difficult project 
which it has undertaken. 

W. H. Seru-Smiru, F.R.I.B.A. 


Should the Names of Assessors be Known ? 
Sir,—I have read (in your issue of the 13thinst.) 
With pleasure and interest the two kind criti- 
cisms of my open letter to the R.I.B.A. by my 
friends, Mr. W. A. Pite and Mr. P. Morley 
Horder, and would like, in reply, simply to ask 
the quest ion, What ghost of a chance would the 
esigncr of a really good English design with a 
strong flavour of Tudor have had in the recent 
Competition for the Manchester Art Gallery, or 
the many other public building competitions— 
the London County Council Offices, for instance ” 
Mr. Pite’s suggestion, with regard to the P..1.B.A. 
undertaking the assessing of all competitions, is 
Most admirable, if the Institute could be in- 
duced to give up its present advocacy and bias 
: favour of a particular style. I quite agree 

at no architect should compete unless a com- 
petent professional referee or body of assessors 
Is to be called in to judge the work. ; But if 
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those judges, or that judge, is pledged to a 
Classic style, no English need apply! Inshort, 
the Tudor man has no chance. 

Can it. then, be truly said that the influence 
of the assessor is negligible? It is not a 
question as to whether the lay public care or 
do not care if it isso. But it matters awfully to 
the future of architecture if all those are 
excluded who will not hold the candle to the 
devil and try to work in the fashionable style 
of the period. 

I agree with Mr. Morley Horder that it would 
be far more difficult to make a modern town hall 
on Tudor lines than on Renaissance lines, 
because in the one case the elevation grows out 
of the plan, but in the other the plan is squeezed 
into the elevation. One system is creative, the 
other is adaptive. C. F. A. Voysey. 


Logic in Architecture. 

Sir,—Your leading article under the above 
title in your issue of December 6th must 
commend itself to everyone who _ perceives 
and deplores the lack of that quality general 
in British contemporary design. There is, 
however, one passage therein which I do not 
suppose that the writer either expects or 
desires to pass unchallenged. 

Rejecting the school of Cockerell as ‘‘ more 
or less exotic,” he says, ‘‘ we believe that in 
our own Renaissance, in the work of Inigo 
Jones and Wren and Chambers, we have models 
on which to base our work, and from which we 
can reasonably hope to develop a suitable 
style for the needs of to-day, and that such 
work is a much safer basis on which to build 
than that of the Neo-Gree or any so-called 
‘ revival.’ ”’ 

This is a point of view held by very many 
people, and the exact opposite is also held 
by very many people. Are we to have ‘the 
battle of the styles” again? I trust not. 
Nevertheless, I ask your indulgence for pre- 
senting the contrary standpoint. 

I take it that the Jones and Wren school put 
their trust in the union of a sober and restricted 
classical vocabulary with the charms of colour 
and texture. They will endure no attenuated 
orders, no flat-pitched pediments, no pilasters 
of very slight projection, no shelf-like cornices 
bereft of bed moulds, no extremes of _ bas- 
relief externally or internally, no stucco, no 
thin iron sash bars, no “‘ 44-in. window reveals,” 
etc. All these to them are ‘“‘ marks of the 
beast.”” They would have their buildings well 
quoined and corniced, thoroughly key-blocked 
and sash-barred, externally of honest red brick 
or Portland stone, internally wainscoted and 
plentifully garnished with pendent green- 
grocery ; like this, and only like this, may a 
house or a town hall or a public library be. 

Now we ecavillers are not content with such 
limitations. The heavy entablatures get in our 
way sometimes and we sigh for the licence of 
Mr. Robert Adam in this respect. We want 
broad three-light windows without the obliga- 
tion to arch the middle light, we want to apply 
pilasters without immensely thickening the base- 
ment wall on which they stand, we want to use 
stucco without having to construct heavy 
projections, we want plate-glass French windows 
sometimes, bay windows often, we want trellis 
verandahs, stairs with continuous handrails, 
deep-shelved chimneypieces, and rooms in 
which the decoration is in scale with delicate 
furniture. 

All these Messrs. Jones, Wren, and Chambers 
withhold from us, no matter how ungratefully 
we receive the insistent keystones, the shoul- 
dered architraves, the broken pediments, and 
trophies of edible objects which are offered to 
us as the all-in-all of decoration. 

Since the death of Chambers what has been 
added to the resources of his style ? Something 
by Bonomi, something by Brydon, something 
perhaps by Norman Shaw. But Cockerell’s 
was no limitable repertory of this kind—he 
drew from all classical sources, moulding in 
his image pure gold from unnumbered mines. 
And this is what we, too, must endeavour to 
achieve. 

I do not suppose for an instant that the 
modern movement in England, most improperly 
called the ‘‘ Neo-Gree,”’ is destined to supplant 
anything worth having in our older “ English 
Classic” tradition. But I do suppose and 
trust that it will make much that to-day 
escapes criticism beneath the loose cloak of 
“Jones and Wren” impossible. The new 
manner is a rigorous one in which mere colour 
and texture avail nothing, and in which the 
bad work will stand forth naked, and, let us 
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hope, ashamed. The tide rises, soon it will 
be at the flood, and soon, too, it will have ebbed. 
What may succeed then none can tell now, but 
it would seem safe to prophesy that the waves 
of ‘“ Neo-Grec ” will leave some treasure on 
the sands. And the funds of architecture at 
present are very low. 
H. 8S. GoopHart-RENDEL. 





Pugin and Ruskin. 

Srr,—Mr. Randolph’s letter in your issue of 
December 6 courteously points out that to 
speak of Augustus Welby Pugin as “the 
ardent lieutenant’ of Ruskin is misleading. 
Its meaning clearly is that Ruskin led the way, 
and that Pugin supported. 

It may, therefore, be useful to give a few 
dates. Pugin published his “Contrasts” in 
1836; his ‘True Principles” in 1841. In 
both works he denounced shams and advocated 
truth in architecture in clear and vigorous 
English, and with no little humour. 

It was not till 1849 that Ruskin’s “Seven 
Lamps of Architecture ” appeared ; nor was the 
first volume of his ‘‘ Stones of Venice ” published 
before 1851. In these John Ruskin proclaimed, 
in poetical and beautiful language, the prin- 
ciples which Pugin had laid down many years 
before. The charm of Ruskin’s prose was 
already famous through his ‘“ Modern 
Painters’ and other writings, so that he 
certainly commanded a larger audience ; but 
to speak cf Pugin as his “ lieutenant,” in any 
sense, is an injustice which, as one who knew 
the man, I would correct. For this injustice 
does not stand alcne. Even in the able article 
in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ” the writer 
speaks of Pugin having designed much of the 
detail of the Westminster Palace “‘ when he was 
working as paid clerk” to Barry. Pugin was 
living at Ramsgate and carrying on his own 
practice as an architect while supplying Barry 
with the details for the new building at 
Westminster. Those details included stone 
carving, wood carving, metalwork, _ tiles, 
stained glass, furniture, paperhangings, stufis ; 
besides many architectural schemes for the 
internal treatment. It is not many months 
since I deposited in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum a considerable number of these very 
designs. But to describe Pugin as Barry's 
“paid clerk’?! On the whole, it is perhaps 
lucky for the writer that Pugin is dead. 

J. D. Crace. 





INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Clay Foundations. 

Srr,—Having to do with an estate with 
clay foundations, I was much interested in 
the correspondence in the Builder of October 
13. 1911, as I found that some of the build- 
sunk, leaving cracks. I was not 
anxious to do any underpinning work, partly 
owing to the expense and partly owing to my 
hope that with wet weather the clay would 
swell again and push the buildings back into 
their proper position. This had happened on 
a former occasion some years ago, though 
I regret I did not take notice of the dates. 
It may, therefore, be of some interest to you 
to know that, probably as a result of the 
recent exceptionally wet summer, the portions 
of the buildings which had subsided have 
almost resumed their normal position, and the 
cracks are almost filled in. I hope that with 
further wet weather, which may be anticipated 
during the winter, the cracks will entirely 
close. If this experience is borne out by 
others, it should be possible to prevent build- 
ings erected on clay foundations from moving, 
by letting pipes vertically into the ground, 
one end just below the foundations, and the 
other at the ground level, and pouring or 
forcing water into the clay in exceptionally 
dry seasons. M. B. C. 


>» 
a 





TOWER AND STEEPLE, ST. MARY-LE-BOW, CHEAPSIDE, 

Messrs. Dove Brothers, of Tokenhouse-build- 
ings and Islington, are zestoring the tower 
and steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, and 
reinstating with new the stone where worn by 
exposure to the weather and fractured by the 
iron cramps inserted when the spire was first 
erected. The defective slate covering to 
cornices is also being removed and replaced 
by sheet lead. Some thirty years ago the 
same firm removed and renewed two of the 
large stone columns to the base of the steeple, 
effecting this drastic restoration without the 
slightest settlement in the structure. The 
work has been carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. E. S. Underwood, of Queen- 
street, Cheapside, E.C. 
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Stockport Police Buildings. 


ii illustrate herewith the first pre- 
miated design, by Messrs. J. 'T. Halli- 
day, A.R.ILB.A., & C. Paterson, 
A.R.1.B.A., for the Stockport Police 
Buildings. The unusual nature of the site 
largely dictated the planning of the scheme. 
The front portion adjoining the main strect 
consists of a bank rising some 25 ft. above the 
rest of the site, as shown in the section. The 
opportunity thus presented was taken to 
arrange the courts, public rooms, offices, etc., 
on the street level, and to place the cells and 
police quarters on the lower level, approached 
from the drill-yard, which occupies the lower 
portion of the site. By this means the cells 
are quite distinct from the part ef the buildings 
to which the public have access, and at the 
same time have easy approach to the docks in 
the courts. 

The accommodation consists of two courts 
and children’s court, magistrates’ rooms, 
solicitors’, barristers’, and witnesses’ rooms, 
police and licensing offices—all in the upper 
portion of the building—the police constables’ 
department below containing a large parade- 
room, mess-room, recreation-room, etc., care- 
taker’s and jailer’s houses (the latter containing 
two detention-rooms for juvenile offenders), and 
two tiers of cells for male and female prisoners 
respectively. The prisoners’ exercising yards 
are enclosed between the parade-room and 
main block, 

The children’s court and its approaches from 
the detention-rooms and for interested parties 
is quite distinct from the genera] working of the 
police courts. 

The facings are of red bricks with Portland 
stone dressings. The roofs are of concrete 
covered with asphalt. The estimate cost is 
25,0001. 





Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg. 

In the competition for this important build- 
ing Mr. F. W. Simon, F R1.B.A.. was declared 
to be successful, and his design was illustrated 
in the Builder of November 22. The competition 
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was open to any British subject practising 
in the British Empire, and among the architects 
who entered was Mr. G. A. Bligh Livesay, 
F.R.1.B.4., whose design we illustrate in this 
issue. 





Baroque Architecture. 

Tue illustrations of the two buildings in 
Salzburg are in connexion with our seventh 
article on ‘‘ Baroque Architecture,’ which begins 
on p. 749. 





MEETING. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20, 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Mr. J. 
Wemyss Anderson on ‘‘ Vapour Compression Refrigerat- 
ing Machines”;and Mr. John H. Grindley on “A 
Contribution to the Theory of Refrigerating Machines.” 
8 p.m. 

— —+_+.2.—4y eo —- 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


A list of current Competitions is printed on 
page 765, 


“lasgow Municipal Buildings. 

The preliminary sketch designs submitted to 
the Corporation of Glasgow tor the proposed 
extension of the municipal buiidings have been 
considered by the assessor, Dr. J. J. Burnet, 
A.R.S.A., whose report has been adopted. 
There were 100 competitors, and the following 
architects have been invited to submit completed 
drawings in the final competition at an 
honorarium of 100 guineas each :—Messrs. 
P H_ Keys, A.R.I.B.A., and Dowdeswell, 
Beaconsfield, Bucks ; Messrs. E. Vincent Harris, 
A.R.1.B.A., and 'T. A. Moodie, A.R.I.B.A., 
London ; Mcssrs. Watson & Salmon, Glasgow ; 
Mr. J. B. Fulton, A.R.I.B.A., London; Messrs. 
James Wright, jun., and W. J. Blain, Glasgow. 


School Buildings, Llanelly. 

The competition for school — buildings, 
Llanelly, has been decided as follows :—First 
premiated design, by Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Dean, 1090, King-street, Manchester; second, 
Mr. Harold Brakspear, High-street, Corsham, 
Wilts; third, Mr. A. J. Shaw and T. H. Vowles, 
35, St. James-street, Burnley. 
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Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg. 
Design by Mr. G. A. Bligh Livesay, F.R.I.B.A. 
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Baths, Balham. 
We are informed that Mr. H. W. Wills, 
A.R.I.B.A., has been, appointed assessor in 
the competition for baths at Balham. 


Workmen’s Dwellings, Dursley, Glos. 
Mr. A. W. Probyn, of Gloucester, has been 
named as the successful architect in this com- 
petition, and he has been engaged by the 
Dursley Parochial Committee to carry out the 

work of erecting thirty-eight new dwellings. 


New Guildhall for Devonport. 

The Devonport Town Council have adopted 
the report of the Municipal Buildings Committee 
recommending that plans and designs be invited 
for the erection of a new Guildhall and municipal 
offices, at a cost not exceeding 70,000/., exclusive 
of furnishing. 

Designs for a National Palace, Hayti. 

The Acting Consul-General at  Port-au- 
Prince reports the announcement in the Moniteur 
that a competition of designs for a National 
Palace at Port-au-Prince is announced. Plans 
will be received by the ‘‘ Département des 
Travaux Publiques,” Port-au-Prince, up to 
February 4, 1913, and premiums of 500 dols. 
(about 103/.), 250 dols. (about 51/.), and 200 dols. 
(about 401.) will be awarded for the best three 
designs, after which the Government will call 
for tenders for the execution of the work. The 
building and furnishing of the new palace is 
expected to cost about 80,0001. The Moniteur, 
containing further particulars, may be seen by 
British architects at the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch. 


— 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of December 20, 1862. 





LichtiInG STREETS BY PuHosPHoRvs.—l 
have alluded to the fact that houses freshly 
painted with lime-wash are frequently 
luminous at night, though slightly, after 
exposure to the sun’s rays during the day. 
If by chemical and physical research a 
means were discovered capable of rendering 
this phosphoric light more powerful, by 
employing sulphides of calcium, or barium, 
etc., and superadding, if necessary, the action 
of an electric current when the sun is hidden 
by clouds, a street might be eitectively 
illuminated by phosphorescent light alone— 
Phipson on Phosphorescence. 





*.* This note prophetically anticipated 
developments that occurred some _ years 
later. Balmain’s “ Luminous Paint,’’ the 
bases of which were phosphorescent com- 
pounds of barium and calcium, proclaimed 
great possibilities. It was employed for 
such confined spaces as the interiors of 
railway carriages and ships’ cabins, while 
such small articles as match-boxes were 
attractively and usefully treated with it, 
that they might be recognisable in the dark. 
There used to be a room at the Crystal 
Palace, which one might visit for the sum 
of 2d., lighted by an are lamp, and upon 
the light being switched off, one enjoyed the 
surprise of finding the room still illuminated 


by wall radiation. Self-luminous com: 
pounds, however, appear to decompose 


under the action of the atmosphere, an¢, 
losing their virtue, they have been robbed of 
their commercial value. 

Experiments have also been made toward 
the construction of a lamp in which an 
electric discharge is directed upon a block of 
phosphorescent lime, but the high tension 
required proved an obstacle. Were radium 
so easily obtainable that it could replace 
the electric discharge, we might have lamps 
which would shine indefinitely, and a less 
divided attention could then be turned upon 
the problem of perpetual motion. A” 
effective phosphorescent lamp is, however: 
no unlikely discovery.—ED. 
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SEAMEN’S INSTITUTE, DUNSTON. : 
This new institute has been erected on a site 
given by Lord Ravensworth, and has bee! 
designed by Mr, J. H. Morton, F.R.LB.A. 
architect, of Newcastle. The contractor W@ 
Mr. William Harbrow, of London. 
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The Pellerhaus, Nuremberg. 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE : 


VII.—BAROQUE 


T is so generally recognised that geo- 
graphy may influence architecture that 
one would naturally expect to find a 
striking difference between the buildings 
of Italy and those of the Teutonic lands. 
What is less easily realised perhaps is the 
overwhelming importance of the Alps in 
history. This vast and threatening wall 
all through the past, right up to the 
days of XIXth-century engineering, made 
Intercourse between north and south so 
precarious, so slow, and so expensive that 
we find between Italy and Germany— 
neighbours as they are—a wide and distinct 
divergence. In” no way is this more 
“pparent than in their art; in no branch 
of art more than in their architecture. 
To the Italian the German was in ancient 
days simply a barbarian. 
' is perhaps the very fact of his bar- 
arianism which has made his architecture 
So difficult to understand, for he has borrowed 
a 'rom France, then from Italy, and has 
seldom created a whole series of normal 
“evelopment for himself. There is, of course, 
the ¢lorious exception of his earlier days, 
when the iron-crowned Lombard kings took 
with them into the fertile plains of Northern 


ARCHITECTURE IN GERMANY 


(Continued from page 581.) 


Italy those grand brick churches which they 
had thought out for themselves on the banks 
of the Rhine. But, save for this distant 
age, we must admit that German archi- 
tecture has only at times been really national. 
And this brings us to another problem which 
faces every student of this ccuntry—what 
is Germany? Are we, in reading of the 
Middle Ages or the Thirty Years’ War, in 
writing of the buildings produced in those 
great periods, to take up our atlas as it is 
to-day to see where the boundary of Germany 
lies ? Rather is it necessary to forget our 
modern ideas and to remember that there 
was no such definite thing as Germany in 
the present-day sense 300 years ago, not even 
such a thing as Prussia; just a looser 
federation of petty kingdoms—some secular, 
some ecclesiastical—under the feeble and 
weakening rule of that ridiculous historical 
anomaly, the Holy Roman Empire. But 
even if we agree that it was not Holy 
nor Roman nor an Empire, we find that 
it included almost throughout its long 
existence the German-speaking peoples— 
that is to say, the Dutch, the Swiss of 
the northern cantons, the Austrians, and 
Bohemians. Holland and Belgium will be 


AND AUSTRIA. 


discussed in a future article, but Germany, 
as it will be treated here, will be held to 
comprise Austria, Bohemia, the Tyrol, and 
part of Switzerland, its natural geographical 
limits and its actual extent in the period of 
which we are treating. The centre of gravity 
in Germany to-day is Berlin ; in the XVIIth 
century it was further south, and the wealth 
of the country lay rather in the Bavarian 
cities and along the Rhine. The hegemony 
of Prussia—a comparatively recent growth— 
has made it difficult for us to-day to realise 
the Germany of old. 

Moreover, every traveller in Italy and 
student of her art finds on reaching France, 
or England, or Germany that what is meant 
by the Renaissance in these countries is very 
different from the Renaissance he left at 
Rome or Florence. Except for the origin- 
alities of the Baroque period, he had found 
but little of unconventional form to distract 
him, and indeed if he had been a really 
enthusiastic traveller, and had only looked 
up when his guide-book. told him to do so, he 
might have escaped seeing Baroque buildings 
at all. Yet on arriving at any famous city 
of these more northerly lands he finds himself 
as much at sea as he would in a plateresque 
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Munich: St. Michaelskirche. 


palace in Spain. He is surrounded by all 
the eccentricities of the Elizabethan manor- 
house, and all the freakishness of De |’Orme. 
This, he is told, is German Renaissance of 
the purest period. Then what on earth can 
it be in its Baroque forms, he silently 
wonders? It is a considerable mental 
struggle to dissociate one’s mind from its 
groove in leaving Italy and to reconcile 
oneself to the environment of so-called 
barbarianism. 

Perhaps the explanation lies in the fact 
that, whereas Italy had no really important 
Gothie period of her own, nothing of really 
epoch-making value, the Middle Ages were 
of paramount importance north of the Alps. 
Conversely, the Renaissance grew the more 
rapidly in Italy, not alone because her spirit 
was receptive, but because her slate was 
more or less clean. What Gothic ideas she 
retained were in a sense of alien growth; the 
classic tradition was not. In Germany, on 
the other hand, the churches and town halls 
of the medizval builders had become very 
much a part of national life. Adopted 
somewhat late from France, German Gothic 
architecture had a great vogue just at the 
time when the new spirit was regenerating 
Italy. That the Renaissance was never 
introduced into Germany in a pure form 
cannot be denied. There are, for instance, 
the Residenz at Landshut, the Belvedere 
in the Schlossgarten at Prague, and the 
Furstenhof at Wismar—all erected within 
some twenty years (1536-1555), and all of 
them in a dainty cinquecento style. Or one 
might mention the Zeughaus at Plassenburg 
(1607), a Palladian building recalling the 
hand of our own Inigo Jones. But these 
are, on the whole, exceptions, and the 
freedom of German Renaissance must be 
attributed not to Baroque influence from 
Italy, but, as in other northern countries, 
to the strength of the Gothic tradition 


which hampered the growth of the new 
fashion and prevented it ever becoming as 
much of an upheaval as it had done south of 
the Alps. There could be no real native 
Baroque style in Germany, for there was 
no need for a revolt against pedantry where 
no pedantry existed. That the Baroque 
spirit was introduced is unquestionable, else 
why devote two articles to it? That the 
origin of it was German is quite a different 
matter. Our first object is to define to some 
extent the German Renaissance in archi- 
tecture so as to show the point at which 
Baroque influence may be detected, and later 
the point at which that influence became 
supreme. 

Three buildings have been mentioned as 
exceptional, displaying the influence of Italy 
with little admixture of mediaeval elements. 
The majority of examples, however, are of 
a heavier and more whimsical type, and may 
be placed between the Elizabethan style in 
England and that of Henry IV. in France. 
Few churches were erected, but a great 
number of large and important houses, 
grouped for the most part in towns, often 
round a market-place. That these market- 
places were laid out on any scientific principle 
one rather doubts; yet they have been 
copiously illustrated in modern books on 
town planning as though such was the case. 
It seems more probable that intentional 
and systematic town planning as we know 
it dates from no earlier than the XVIIth 
century, when the craze for vistas and for 
a lay-out first became fashionable. A walk 
through the quaint streets of Rothenburg— 
one of the most typical and picturesque of 
all German cities—does not leave in the mind 
any impression of studied effort of this 
sort, rather a very delightful haphazard 
result, for which the various styles of its 
architecture seem particularly well adapted. 
The corporate spirit of these towns, on the 
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other hard, was as strong as in any other 
country at any period of history. Their 
principal monuments in most cases are the 
Rathhaus (or town hall), the Zeughaus (or 
arsenal), and the residences of the merchant 
princes rather than of gréat nobles. The 
castles on the Rhine are mainly medieval ; 
the great country mansions and palaces are 
in the French Rococo style of the XVIIIth 
century. 

The change from Gothic to Renaissance 
was a very gentle transition, perceptible 
in detail rather than in general principles. 
The great roof remained, with its ranges 
of dormers to air the space within where 
the family linen was dried after the famous 
monthly wash. Sometimes the ridge ran 
parallel with the line of the street, sometimes 
at right angles to it, in which case a great 
gable resulted. In Cologne and other cities 
these gables were stepped, and almost every- 
where the exterior was richly decorated. 
But generalising is easy, and the reader may 
still demand a reason for denying that these 
picturesque Renaissance buildings are to 
be regarded as of the Baroque class. 

The answer may be found by a careful 
study of their detail and carving, as well as 
of their construction and leading lines. The 
Renaissance spirit predominates, but the 
freedom of its manifestations is due to the 
slowly-dying influence of the Middle Ages 
rather than to the revolution south of the 
Alps. Here we have a justification for con- 
tending that Baroque architecture is not 
simply eccentric or simply florid. In_ its 
most florid forms it is not more florid than 
that of the plateresque period in Spain, the 
period of Louis XIV. in France, _ the 
Elizabethan age in England, nor is it more 
eccentric than any of these. It has indeed 
an entity of its own, and the preceding articles 
will have shown how its character may be 
recognised in Italy, without retracing our 
steps through lengthy definitions. Suffice 
it to say that any departure from the purity 
of conventional Renaissance models which 
can be attributed to lingering Gothic tradition 
shows conclusively that a building is of an 
imperfectly-developed rather than of an 
over-ripe Renaissance type, whereas the 
Baroque influence followed the Renaissance. 

The position is greatly complicated in 
Germany by the fact that few buildings 
remain which show the same purity as 
Palladio’s in Italy or Wren’s in England— 
the medizval tradition affecting architecture 
even up to the time when the standards of 
revolt were brought over the Alps by the 
Jesuits. 

A few examples may be cited from places 
familiar to most English travellers. The 
Castle at Heidelberg possesses two wings, 
adjoining one another at right angles, which 
are typical of their period. The Heinrichsbau 
(1556-9) is in the Italian cinquecento manner, 
but with decoration and rusticated pilasters 
of less familiar form, more akin indeed to 
English Elizabethan. The Friedrichsbau 1s 
fifty years later (1601-7), and is almost 
Baroque in many of its details, yet tinge 
with medievalism, as in the tracery of the 
ground-floor windows. The ornament } 
rich and florid, the gables boldly and strongly 
designed. ; 

The Rathhaus at Cologne possesses a loggl@ 
or porch which is frequently cited as a remark- 
ably pure example of Renaissance architec: 
ture, but can only be so regarded outside Italy, 
for it transgresses classic rules in sundry 
details, and the arches of its upper story ate 
slightly pointed. Built in 1569-1573, it was 
won in competition by Wilhelm Vernuyket. 

Other good examples of this “‘ Elizabethan 
period are the gymnasiums at Ansbach 
(1563) and Coburg (1605), the town halls 
of Gérlitz and Rothenburg-o.-d.-Taubet 
(1572-90), the Bishop’s palace at Bamberg 
(1563), and many of the houses at Hildeshem 
while further north the town hall at Bremen 
(1612), the arsenal at Danzig (1605), and 
various houses in Lubeck are characteristi¢ 
of the style in Prussia, where brick is the usu 
material. 
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The next class includes those buildings 
in which Baroque elements are found, 
although they do not preponderate—a sort 
of transitional period. Some we may merely 
mention, as, for instance, the palaces at 
Aschaffenburg (1605-13) and Mainz (1627-8), 
various early XVIIth-century houses in 
Hameln and Nuremberg, the Baumeister’s 
House at Rothenburg (1596), and _ the 
University Church at Wurzburg (1580). All 
of these show a normal progress towards 
Baroque, but it may be noticed that their 
dates are only slightly later than those in 
the last category, and an isolated example 
(the Schloss Hartenfels near Torgau) may 
be mentioned as being apparently more 
advanced than most of these, though built 
as early as 1532! Two churches of note— 
the Marienkirche at Wolfenbuttel (1608- 
1623) and the Franciscan Church at 
Innsbruck (1553-63)—are worthy of comment 
at this juncture, because they seem to defy 
classification, having as much in them of 
Elizabethan as of Rococo, of Gothic as of 
Baroque, yet not enough of any one of these 
varying styles to be easily recognisable as 
belonging to it. Thus is a student of 
German architecture handicapped by its 
vagaries! A good example of this class is 
to be found in the famous Pellerhaus at 
Nuremberg, the fagade of which dates from 
1605 (p. 749). The interior is also interesting 
and typical of the period, but what we can 
say of the front applies to most of the rest 
of the building. From a heavy and severe 
classic basement story the eye finds at each 
successive stage an increasing freedom and 
lightness, a loosening of restraint and an 
exuberance of treatment which in the 
fantastic outlines of the gable—notably 
picturesque even in these quaint streets— 
breaks into the flowing scrolls and the jocose 
sculpture of the Baroque period. And at 
this point we will abandon further study of 
the transition, crossing the faintly-marked 
border-line to meet the Jesuit church-builders. 

To understand adequately the extraordi- 
nary influence on architecture wielded by the 
Jesuits the reader should recall what has 
been said of XVIth-century Christianity in 
an earlier chapter. But in Germany these 
apostles cf the Counter-Reformation had a 
far harder struggle than in Italy or Spain. 
Germany had, during the Reformation, 
become largely and genuinely Protestant. 
That she did not become wholly so was due 
as much to dissensions within her ranks as 
to attacks from without. Quarrels among 
her keen theologians disposed the people at 
length to consider the plausible teachings 
of these new apostles, who at first had been 
greeted with fierce opposition and_ bitter 
ostracism. It was in 1550 that a pious 
Catholic prelate, attending the Diet of 
Augsburg, first heard of the Jesuit Colleges, 
and advised the Emperor Ferdinand to found 
ar institution on these lines in Vienna. 
thirteen of them came in the following year, 
and their success was remarkable. No 
pretence was made of their mission. It was, 
We are told, “ to restore the declining tenets 
of Catholicism by learned and pious Catholic 
teaching.” Some of them were Spaniards, 
some Italians, few of them really understood 
the country or its language. Yet by their 
‘inceritv and their devotion, their great 
Intellectual knowledge, and their courteous 
tact, their urbane manners and their perfect 
dignity, they captured German education, 
at any rate, in its southern provinces. From 
Vienna they moved to Prague, to Ingolstadt 
and Moravia, from Cologne to Trier, Mainz, 
pchaftenburg, Wurzburg, and even to 

rotestant Frankfort. 

But, as in other countries, the architectural 
— ot their labours is to be seen a generation 
ater, when those whom they had educated 
at gala enough to help them in their 
“le 1 hen we find a long series of churches 
Nyy erected after church building had been 
“ 4 standstill for a century. Nor was the 
i vcment confined to churches alone. Still 
nat Significant are the new Universities 
ome seminaries, the real key to their power. 
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It is in these buildings that we first see 
genuine Baroque architecture as we have 
learned to know it in Italy. The true 
source of the style being in Rome, it was only 
natural that the Jesuits who had been trained 
there should come to Germany imbued with 
its principles and longing to carry them 
into execution. All that their movement 
implied, its confidence, its militant spirit, 
its brilliance, its exaggerated appeal to the 
plain man through his intellect rather than 
through his heart—all these things, as well 
as the motives of pride and self-sufficiency— 
could be expressed in Baroque architecture 
as in no medieval style. 

Moreover, there was an actual need for 
building. Education. was making rapid 
strides, and the accommodation for students 
was inadequate. The active Catholicism 
which came into collision with Protestantism 
in the terrible Thirty Years’ War required 
new palaces for its great territorial prelates, 
new statues of the Virgin for their cities. 

German architecture had already pro- 
ceeded so far on the way towards the new 
fashion brought from Rome that her builders 
eagerly adopted from the rapidly rising 
churches and schools ideas which transformed 
their town houses and town halls into 
Baroque buildings. The greatest change, 
however, is to be seen in a comparatively 
small part of the great German and Austrian 
empires of to-day, in the parts which are 
most accessible from Italy, and which in the 
XVIIth century were the most wealthy 
and prosperous. In many places. palaces 
continued to be erected in a more classical 
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manner, something, in fact, very nearly akin 
to the work of our own Wren in England, but 
on a smaller scale and in isolated cases. The 
Zeughaus at Plassenburg (1607) has been 
cited. To this one might add much later 
examples, the Schloss at Ansbach (1713), 
and that at Biebrich, the royal palace at 
Berlin, the Schlosskapelle at HKisenberg 
(1680-92), the Landhaus at Innsbruck (1728), 
and the Rathhaus at Nuremberg (1613-19). 
A parallel instance in Italy is the Palazzo 
del Gran Guardia Vecchia at Verona, dating 
from 1609, when Baroque architecture had 
become usual in that country. But in 
Bavaria and in the provinces of Austria and 
Bohemia adjoining, where the people never 
have been whully Teuton, the new movement 
emanating from Italy found the readiest 
response and made great strides. Perhaps 
the two cities in which it may best be studied 
are Salzburg and Prague, the former lying: 
almost on the boundary-line between 
Germany and Austria, the latter being the 
capital of the ancient kingdom of Bohemia. 


Salzburg. 

Salzburg is in many wavs unique, both in 
its situation and in its history. It stands 
at a bend in the Salzach River where the last 
foothills of the Austrian Alps melt into the 
great valley of the Danube and its sister 
streams. It is commanded by two of these 
hills, one crowned by a convent, the other 
by that wonderful fortress “which has so 
often saved the town below. In classic 
days capital of the Roman province of 
Noricum, in modern times of an Austrian 
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province, Salzburg was in the XVIIth century 
the head of an independent and important 
ecclesiastical State, acknowledging only the 
suzerainty of the Emperor and the Pope. 

An old chronicler of 1555, however, 
writes :—‘* The archbishops of Salzburg had 
been unable to maintain their territories in 
obedience to the Catholic rule. They did not 
as yet endure the presence of Lutheran 
preachers, but the disposition of the people 
was none the less explicitly declared. Mass 
was no longer attended in the capital, nor 
were fasts solemnised or festivals observed ; 
those whose dwellings were too far removed 
from the preachers of the Austrian localities 
bordering on their country remained at home, 
reading for their edification from the homilies 
and critical commentaries of Spangenberg.” 

Some thirty years later there appeared on 
the scene a new Archbishop, who was re- 
sponsible not only for a complete change in 
administrative methods, but for commencing 
what eventually became a _ complete 
rebuilding of the city. Wolf Dietrich von 
Raittenau was only twenty-nine years of 
age when he left the German College at 
Rome for his new archiepiscopal throne in 
1587. His unele had just hecome Pope, 
but the pontiff whom he made his model 
was Sixtus V., the founder of papal mag- 
nificence. Arrived in Salzburg, he proceeded 
at once to call upon all the citizens to make 
immediate profession of the Catholic faith, 
allowing them only a few weeks for reflection. 
No alternative was allowed but exile, and a 
compulsory sale of the recusant’s property 
by the Archbishop’s agents to approved 
customers! A few- deserted their faith, a 
great number, including many _ wealthy 
burghers, preferred to leave their homes. 
Nor was this all. The young prelate next 
introduced an elaborate system of taxation 
on incomes, legacies, and commodities of 
every sort, quite foreign to German finance, 
also quite regardless of immunities and 
privileges already in existence. Having 
reduced Salzburg to the level of the tame 
and tribute-paying Papal States in Italy, he 
then proceeded to devote the vast income 
to the glorification of his power. 

Historians vary as to whether he really 
burned down the VIIIth-century cathedral 
or not ; they agree that he took no pains to 
dissemble. his joy on that occasion. He 
appears to us as’a second Nero, but his 
ambition was frustrated, for he died before 
it could be rebuilt. Indeed, though this 
great Jesuit was perhaps more ambitious 
than any of Salzburg’s archbishops, he lived 
to see few of his schemes completed. 

The Schloss Mirabell, with its beautiful 
gardens, is ascribed to him, and it is said 
that he erected it for Salome Alt, the 
daughter of a wealthy citizen, with whom 
he seems to have been on cordial terms. 
Yet this fine palace has been altered many 
times by his successors, damaged by fire, 
and largely rebuilt, so that one hesitates 
to date it so early, especially as its style 
bears one out in supposing it to be largely 
due to later prelates. Its rich staircase, 
with carved figures on the fine pierced balus- 
trade, is particularly worthy of notice. 
The external details are for the most part 
restrained, the window-heads being of a 
light Baroque character. 

Another important group of buildings is 
due to this very worldly Archbishop’s love 
for horses. The Stables (Hofstallgebiude) 
have actually marble fittings, and, although 
the exterior generally is very plain, there 
is an ambitious portal on a curious concave 
plan, the twin pilasters on either side being 
diminished downwards and _ terminating 
awkwardly in male caryatid figures. Even 
a casual observer cannot fail to notice that 
in this work there is more than mere copyism 
from Italian models, for it has many fresh 
features, which can only be due to native 
talent. Adjoining this building on one side 
is a magnificent horse-pond, surrounded by 
a charming pierced parapet of Elizabethan 
style. Behind it is an arcaded stone screen, 
the pauels filled with frescoes of equine 
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subjects, and above rises the great precipice 
of the Ménchsberg, in the side of which an 
excavation is made for this pond. A fine 
sculptured group of a horse-tamer rises from 
the water. On the other side of the stables 
lie the summer and winter riding-schools. 
The latter is no more than its name implies, 
but the former is unique, the: more so as it 
consists of galleries several tiers high above 
the arena cut in the solid rock of the 
Ménchsberg. The completeness of these 
stable buildings, with all their facilities for 
displaying fine horseflesh and fine horse- 
manship, enable one to realise the better how 
close Wolf Dietrich. was following in the 
footsteps of his models, the splendour-loving 
princes of Rome and the Alban Hills. 

The new Cathedral at Salzburg was actually 
commenced in 1614, under Archbishop 
Paris von Lodron (1619-1653). The architect 
was Santino Solari, an Italian, but before 
his plans were finally adopted several schemes 
had been submitted, including one by 
Scamozzi. As built, the church is by no 
means as large as was first intended, probably 
owing to lack of funds during the Thirty 
Years War. This penury may account 
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Salzburg : Stiftskirche, St. Peter. 


for the unfinished state of the flank walls, 
which look on to important squares and, 
indeed, form part of a great lay-out, while 
the west end alone has been faced with the 
fine stone from the neighbouring Untersberg 
mountain. This fagade is of no great 
interest, though it is a correct composition, 
carried out in a refined style, and, with its 
two flanking towers and triple doorway, 
admirable in its way. But the interior of 
the church is planned on monumental lines. 
The nave is barrel-vaulted in four bays, and 
entered by a vaulted porch or loggia. On 
either side lies a range of chapels. The 
choir and transepts are equal in depth, and 
terminate in apses, the crossing being domed. 
The detail internally is thoroughly Italian 
in feeling, and the vaulting is richly modelled 
and painted. 

Second only to the Cathedral among 
Salzburg churches is the Collegienkirche 
(1696-1707), an enormous building by 
Fischer von Erlach, the famous Viennese 
architect, who led Baroque architecture 
into the direction of Rococo, and whose 
work will form the subject of further attention 
jn the next article. How different is this 
jater work from the more Italian variety 
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of the Cathedral may be seen in the illus- 
tration of the exterior given on the Plate, 
but the interior, though less bizarre, is more 
masterly and more noteworthy. The scale 
is colossal, the plan cruciform, filled out to 
form an oblong shape with -four ‘similar oval 
chapels in the angles. The decoration is florid 
and all-pervading—the late Jesuit church 
from floor to ceiling. 

There are other Baroque? churches of 
varying dimensions and of varying impoit- 
ance, St. Peter’s, with a characteristic tower 
and an interesting interior (see Plate); St. 
Sebastian’s and the Trinity Church (1699), the 
latter a very large but not very florid building. 
In the Franciscan Church, a delicate master. 
piece of later Gothic, a range of chapels has 
been added which are Rococo rather than 
Baroque, and which do not produce quite 
so hideous an effect in combination with 
medieval tracery as might be expected, 
though we -can hardly go the length of a 
poetical guide-book, which says that these 
‘‘ rich, elegant stucco decorations” help to 
form an “original, charming, aesthetic 
effect.” 

The principal remaining buildings of 
Salzburg which date from this period are 
the Residenz (or Archbishop’s palace) and 
the Neugebiude, formerly administrative 
buildings, and now the post-office. Both 
were commenced by Wolf Dietrich, yet 
neither are extravagantly Baroque externally, 
rich as is their decoration within. Their 
importance,’ however, is enhanced by the 
fine piece of town planning of which they 
form a part, with the Cathedral as centre- 
piece. Its western fagade forms the east 
side of the Dom Platz, a square completely 
enclosed by fine buildings and arcades, with 
a statue of the Virgin as centrepiece. Out 
of this square opens a street under an arch, 
opposite to the main portal of the Cathedral. 
South of the Cathedral lies the Residenz 
Platz, so called from the palace on its westem 
side, and here a magnificent fountain, the 
Hof Brunnen (by Antonio Dario, 1664-80), is 
the principal feature; while north of the 
Cathedral is the Kapitel Platz, and here is 
situated another fountain, the largest of all, 
erected in 1732, and said to be a copy (sic) 
of the Trevi fountain in Rome, which it in 
no way resembles, and which is slightly 
later in date. We have already claimed 
that XVIIth-century architects were pioneers 
of town planning; here surely is strong 
evidence in support of it! 


Space forbids detailed reference to the 
many dwelling-houses in Salzburg of Baroque 
type, so closely resembling those at Lecce, 
for Italian architects were employed as often 
as not ; nor can we pause to describe the many 
charms of Leopoldskron (1736), the beautiful 
Schloss lying just outside the city. 

But no account of this period would be 
complete which ignored one of the most 
amusing and charming of all country-houses, 
Schloss Hellbrun, a short distance from 
Salzburg. This extraordinary example of 
villa architecture was the work of Arch- 
bishop Marcus Sitticus, who succeeded 
Wolf Dietrich. Built in 1613, it rivals the 
papal pleasure-houses at Frascati or the 
absurdities at Tivoli and Isola Bella. Its 
situation is consummately beautiful, and on 
the whole the lay-out of the garden justifies 
the application of the quaint Baroque motto. 
‘“‘ Nature adorned by Art.’’ The vistas are 
adjusted to connect the villa with Alpine 
peaks. The formal garden immediately 
adjoining the entrance courtyard gives place 
in one direction to the equivalent of the 
Italian bosco, in the other to an avenue 
leading directly to Salzburg, thre2 miles 
away. The villa itself is of no importance 
architecturally, though of some size if 
the symmetrically grouped outbuildings be 
included. But in it, and near it, lies 4 
fantastic system of waterworks, arrang 
to drench the archiepiscopal guest at various 
points, to set models working, to set birds 
a-singing, and, lastly (though this was 
XVIIIth-century addition), to put in motion 
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an elaborate mechanical theatre, containing 
some hundred figures, while a sweet-toned 
organ drones through the mellow harmonies 
of an old German chorale. High on an 
adjacent hill, within the wooded park, rises 
the little castle built by Marcus Sitticus per 
divertimento, in one month, near it is the 
stone theatre, where he listened to pastoral 
plays, and all around is the gay and whimsical 
atmosphere created by the pretty fancy and 
the inventive genius of the Baroque architect. 
M. 8S. B. 





MEDIEVAL WINDOW GLASS 
AND GLAZIERS. 


Waite Guass.—The window glass used in 
medieval England was of several kinds— 
Venetian, Normandy, Flemish, Dutch, and 
English. In an account-book, little later than 
the year 1500, now in the Public Record Office 
(Exch. Acc. 474-3), we find very different prices 
paid for white glass. Thirteen feet of 
“flemyshe glasse” cost 4d. a foot. Dutch 
glass cost 44d. and 6d. a foot; three panes of 
“venyse glasse ’’ for a kitchen cost 6d. a foot ; 
English glass cost 54d. a foot ; Normandy glass 
cost 6d. a foot ; and English quarries cost Id. 
each. 

In MS. 504-2 we read of the setting of old 
glass in lead, the mending of eight panes of 
glass at 4d. a pane, and the payment to a 
glazier at the rate of 4d. a case ‘‘ for mendyng 
of iii cases,’’ case probably meaning a casement 
pane, for a little farther on we read of “a pane 
and a casement of newe glass.”” A somewhat 
noteworthy feature in this MS. is the frequent 
recurrence of two items referring respectively to 
new glass and glass newly set in lead. We give 
the following example of each :— 

“iiffottes of mnewe glas, pryc 
iiiid. ob. q’”” (43d.) 

“iiii fottes and a halfe newe sett in lede, pryce 
the fote iid.” 

In another part of the ledger we read of 
“olde glas new set in leade conteyninge v fote 
at xd., and a pane mendinge iiiid.,” from which 
we may believe the glass new set in lead to 
have been old glass costing merely so much for 
resetting, which would account for the low 
price. 

PatnrED GLAss.—Of painted glass very few 
particulars are given in ordinary builders’ 


the ffotte 


account-books. In MS. 474-3 we read of 
painted glass ‘‘ with my ladys armes,”’ costing 


20d., and of two new panes of glass, each pane 
containing 43 ft., with coats-of-arms in them, 
costing 3s. 9d. In MS. 465-20 we read of 
windows containing glass in which the King’s 
“armes, posies, badges and bendis”’ were set. 
In MS. 504-2 the King’s arms in glass were 
placed in two rooms of the Royal manor-house 
at Dartford at a cost of 6s. The sum of 4s. 
was also paid for four “‘ screptuers of the Kinges 
Wwoordes *’ on glass in the same rooms. 

Dugdale, in his ‘ Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire” (Vol. L., p. 446), prints a covenant in 
which a John Prudde, of Westminster, glazier, 
agrees to glaze a number of windows with 
“matters, images and stories that shall be 
delivered and appointed by the said Executors 
by patterns in paper, afterwards to be newly 
traced and pictured by another painting in rich 
colour.” 

In J. T. Smith’s “ Antiquities of West- 
minster ’’ (published 1807), p. 191 et seq., will 
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be found a number of entries collected from 
medieval documents relating to building. 
Amongst these items many record the wages 
paid to glaziers engaged in making painted 
windows, and they tell a good deal of the way 
in which painted glass was made. We read of 
a man being paid for “ washing the table for 
drawing on the glass,” of several ‘ master 
glaziers’ painting drawings of windows on 
white tables, of others drawing images for glass 
windows, of a labourer being hired to grind 
colours, of draughtsmen being paid ls. a day, 
of men laying glass on the tables, of painting 
on the glass, of those by whom the glass was 
cut and joined on the painted table, of others 
joining and cooling the glass, and that the 
term “ glazier’? was applied to almost all 
working on the glass. 

A good deal of ancient domestic glass is still 
remaining in this country. Ockwells Manor 
House, in Berkshire, contains a fine series of 
windows, filled with painted glass; illustrations 
of some of the lights will be found in Garner & 
Stratton’s “‘ Tudor Domestic Architecture.” In 
the old city of Salisbury, an ancient house, now 
a china shop, contains an exceptionally fine 
window of ancient glass. 

Of churches retaining medieval painted glass 
the number is even now considerable, some, in 
spite of pillage and vandalism, containing one 
or more whole windows in very fair condition. 
In more than one case this is due to the fact 
that in troubled times the glass was taken out 
and buried or concealed in safety. At Nettle- 
stead, in Kent, Fairford and Tewkesbury, in 
Gloucestershire, Malvern, in Worcestershire, and 
in many other churches much fine painted glass 
still remains in situ. 

In the Middle Ages, as now, painted windows 
were sometimes given by a parishioner or by 
two parishioners jointly. Sometimes they were 
given by a number of the young men or the 
women of a parish. Mr. Grylls, in his “ History 
of the Windows of the Church of St. Neot, in 
Cornwall ” (1854), gives particulars which tell a 
good deal of the manner of acquisition of 
painted glass for a medieval church. From 
this little volume we learn that one of the 
ancient windows of this church bears the in- 
scription in Latin :—“* At the cost of the young 
women of the parish of St. Neot, who erected 
this window A.p. 1529.” Another window is 
inscribed :—‘* At the cost of the wives of the 
west side of this parish of St. Neot, who erected 
this glass window A.p. 1530.” Another :—“* At 
the cost of the young men of this parish of St. 
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Neot, who erected this window aA.p. 1528.” 


Another window in this church bears the in- 
scription :—‘‘ At the gift and cost of Ralph 
Harris and by his workmanship this window 
was made,” from which the donor appears to 
have been either a glazier or someone connected 
with that craft. 

The windows of Morley Church, in Derbyshire. 
have been excellently described by one of the 
rectors in a little volume, with two coloured 
plates, published in 1872, from which we learn 
that the windows originally belonged to the 
refectory of Dale Abbey. 

The ordinary glazier is by no means so fre- 
quently referred to in the accounts of medieval 
builders as would be expected. He was 
commonly paid by the piece, but instances of 
payment by the day are to be met with. Ina 
builder’s account-book of the time of Henry VIII. 
(Exch. Acc. 464-23) we find a payment recorded 
of 16d. to a glazier for four days’ work, the cost 
of his “‘ bord”’ for that time having been 8d. 
in addition. In MS. 484-3 glaziers are paid 6d. 
and 8d. a day. 

In MS. 504-2 we meet with a copy of a glazier’s 
bill, which is interesting reading :— 

**Glasinge. To Galyon Hane, glasy er, 
for xxxiiii foote of newe glase set, 
whereof—xii foot within the 
tower in Grenewiche parke ; iiii 
foote in the bede chamber next 


the newe armery ; vii foote in the 
chamber of presentes, and xi foote 


in the gregte chamber; at 

liiid. ob. q* (43d.) the foote ... xiiis. vd. 
Tohym more for iii paynes mendede 

in the saide lodginges, at iiiid. 

the payne mendded... xiid. 


To hym more for x foote of newe 

glasse sett, whereof iiii fote sett 

in the Kechyn and vi foote in the 

parlour at iiiid. ob q* (43d.) the 

MONEE a | cao) nak: sade. adee nex. ann Ce 
To hym more for v paynes iii cas- 

mentes mended, whereof iii in 

the wardrope, iii in the chamber 

ouer the seller, one in the Kechyn 

and one in the parlour, at iiiid. 


the payne or casemente mendirge iis. viiid 
To hym more for xl newe quarrell 

imployed in the stoppinge of holes 

in the windows, ut ob. (a half- 

penny) the pece... he Pages xxd.”’ 


A halfpenny was the common price of a 
quarry, though a penny was the cost of a 
quarry of English glass. To some extent glass 
appears to have been delivered in cradles or 
crates. In MS. 484-3 four “ cradylles of Nor- 
mandye glasse”’ cost 18s. a cradle. In MS. 
464-23 a “cradill of glasse”’ cost 20s. “A 
chest of wyspe glasse ”’ cost 17s. 6d. and “ x. 
wyspes glasse’ cost 9d. a wyspe (484-3). We 
are unable to explain the term ‘‘ wyspe.”’ 


THE CARRIAGE OF MATERIALS 
IN THE TIME OF HENRY VIII. 


THE cost of the carriage of the various 
materials needed by builders in the Middle Ages 
added then, as to-day, very largely to the cost 
of the goods purchased. Materials were con- 
veyed in “‘ bote lodes”’ by water and by the 
draught of horses and oxen over land. 

In the accounts of medieval builders the 
entry of the cost of carriage is frequently set 
down immediately after the cost of the article 
itsclf. In some cases, as in a set of accounts 
of building costs in the Public Record Office 
(Exch. Acc. 489-4), such a system of entry is 
seen, each purchase heing placed under its 
proper heading, and under the heading of 
““Cariage ” the cost of the conveyance of each 
purchase to its destination is set down. The 
entries recording the cost of carriage are very 
numerous indeed in medieval accounts, many 
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of them, however, being of little service for our 
purpose from the fact of the cost of the carriage 
of the materials alone being given. To be of 
service in estimating the expense we want to 
know the size or weight of the material, the 
distance traversed, and whether the transit was 
made by land or water. 

Carriage by land is often mentioned. In 1530 
five trees were purchased by a master carpenter 
for the work in hand. The trees cost 8d. each, 
and “the cariage of the saide fyve trees by 
londe, the space of half a myle, takyng for 
euery tree is cariage vid.” Such an account 
gives us not only the cost per tree, but the cost 
of its carriage over a stated distance. The pro- 
portion between the cost of tree and its carriage 
is therefore shown, and is exactly what would 
be expected, the value of the tree in a thinly- 
populated land being naturally very little 
(MS. 489-5). 

In MS. 488-15 a sum was paid for the drawing 
of timber by oxen, but such is a rare instance 
of the use of oxen for draught purposes, in 
nearly all cases horses being used. Even in 
this same set of accounts we find mention of 
the employment of horses to bring clay from 
the clay-pits. 

An interesting entry in account 488-16 
records the payment of 8d. to a man for his 
permission to “ drawe the said tymber ouer his 
medowe,” such a route being “the next and 
playnest way from the wodde.” 

In MS. 489-17 we see that 7 tons of boards 
were carried 27 miles for lls. by water. The 
carriage of fourteen great trees a mile over 
land cost 7s. At another time 6d. a mile per 
tree was paid. Bringing seven great trees a 
mile over land cost 2s. 4d. In MS. 489-16 we 
read of three trees being carried 3 miles for 3s. 
In MS. 489-15 we see that 25 pecks of lime 
were carried 2} miles for 16d., and to bring 
17 pecks the same distance cost 12d. To bring 
21 pecks 3 miles cost 17d. 

In MS. 489-7 three planks 9 ft. long and 1 ft. 
broad cost each 4d. The cost of carriage by 
water from Beaumaris to Carnarvon, a distance 
of 10 miles, amounted to ld. The thickness of 
these planks is not given, but, as they were for 
use on a bridge, we can form some idea of their 
substance. 

The sum of 30s. 4d. was paid to a “ boteman ” 
for the “ caryage ’’ of ‘‘ one rode and xx" fote 
plankes and bordes”’ “ by water the space of 
xx myles” (489-5). 

Carters were generally paid by the amount 
of material carried, but such was by no means 
always the case. In MS. 499-22 we find that 
“ ffor caryage”’ of some turf a number of 
“cartes ’’ were hired, “ euery carte bye the 
dave. xiid.”’ 

In MS. 479-9 we find the record of a carter 
who was permanently engaged, “his yerely 
stypende xxvis. viiid., as for his bourde wages 
xd. the weke.’’ Carters commonly received 
12d. or 14d. a day, such payment including the 
hire of the man’s horse and cart. 

A labourer carrying materials with his own 
horse was paid 2d. extra in addition to the 
usual labourer’s wage of 4d. In MS. 489-3 the 
distinction ketween the cost of the man’s labour 
and the hire of his horse is set down :— 

“Item payed to Jerner ap Richard ffor his 

wages careyng ofsande,aday .. .._ iiiid. 
Item tor the hyreof his horse,adaye .. iid.” 

In MS. 489-4 we find that the cost of the 
carriage of half a hundred of iron from Chester 
to Chirke Castle, near Oswestry. in Shropshire, a 
distance about 20 miles, was 8d. 

At times carts were not used, the load being 
placed upon the horses’ backs. Such a method 
of carriage is to be noted in MS. 489-16, where 
we read of the purchase of material and the 
engagement of men “to lode the same vppon 
horses.”’ Sometimes ale was given in place of 
money, this evidently as a slight acknowledg- 
ment of assistance casually rendered. In the 
MS. just mentioned we read of such a form of 
honorarium being given to some tenants who 
assisted to carry timber. Some builders kept 
a sledge or a cart to convey material from one 
part of the scene of operations to another. In 
MS. 489-10 we see that 4d. was paid for the 
mending of a “ sleed for the cariage of diuerse 
necessarys for the workemen.”’ Another entry 
in the same set of accounts records the outlay 
of 5d. “‘ for a new carr to carry diuerse neces- 
saries to the workemen.” 

In MS. 499-19 we read of a John Slyman 
being paid 91. a day to bring water in his own 
cart. In another MS. we find the payment of 
a certain sum to a man set down regularly for 
bringing water to slake the lime. The cost of 
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the carriage of sand and clay for the “ mold ” 
and the pan for the purpose of casting lead is 
entered in MS. 488-27. The carriage of the 
great “gynne” or engine for lifting weights 
is referred to in MS. 474-7. 

Sometimes an agreement called a covenant 
was entered into for the carriage of material. 
We may instance that of Thomas Brad, who 
agreed to take 6d. for the conveying of a number 
of slates from one place to another with his 
own horse. 

Though not dealing specifically with materials, 
we have appended a few notices of the cost of 
transferring workmen, such being sufficiently 
germane to our subject to warrant inclusion. 
In one case a ferryman is paid for taking a 
workman every day over his ferry for several 
months. In another set we read of a “ watyr- 
man” being paid “for bryngyng the said 
carpenters and their tulles and instruments ” 
(488-26). 

The cost of conveying such workmen as were 
pressed or forced to labour on a certain work is 
defrayed by those for whom the work was done. 
An instance of such payment is to be found in 
the accounts of the building of the great college 
founded by Cardinal Wolsey at Oxford (479-9- 
11). The payment is as follows :— 


““Condyte Money.— Also  delyerede to 
sondery artificers aboue rehersede, arestede and 
takyn by commyssion from sondery places vnto 
the werkes of the aboue namyd colleage. That 
is to say for their costes and expences commynge 
from the places where they ware arestede and 
takyn vnto the said werkes at Oxforde.” 





HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE completed series of statues 
in the altar screen, erected in 
the old Church of St. Saviour’s 
by Richard Fox, Bishop of Win- 
chester, in 1520, has just been dedicated. The 
figures now present a continuous line of famous 
persons connected with the history of the church 
since its original foundation in the XIth century 
as the Augustinian Priory of St. Mary Overie. 
Mr. William Stirling Lee sculptured the statue 
of Bishop Talbot ; the eleven others, comprising 
John Gower, the poet, Cardinal Beaufort, 
St. Thomas 4 Becket, Bishop Peter de Rupibus, 
and Prior Aldgood, are the work of Messrs. 'l’. 
& E. Nicholls, of Kensington. The recently 
unveiled memorial to Shakespeare is by Mr. 
Henry McCarthy, whose design incorporates a 
semi-recumbent effigy of the poet, executed in 
alabaster beneath a Gothic canopy, and having 
a panel at the back representing Southwark as 
in the XVIth century. 


Southwark 
Cathedral. 


On October 31, 1812, was laid 


Highgate the corner-stone of the (old) 
Archway, Archway which was built to 
1812-1900. carry Hornsey-lane across the 


present Archway-road. That 
road was made in order to relieve the steep 
ascent of the Great North-road up Highgate- 
hill, in pursuance of Robert Vaize’s scheme, 
1809, to construct a tunnel, 24 ft. wide by 18 ft. 
high and about 1,130 ft. long, through the bill 
of ferruginous clay. The Highgate Archway 
Company obtained an Act in the following year 
and adopted Rennie’s plans for a tunnel 765 ft. 
long (to be reduced to 633 ft. if the funds 
permitted) joining two open cuttings of 135 ft. 
and 174 ft. On April 15, 1812, after 390 ft. 
had been bored, the work fell in; it was then 
resolved to make an open cutting throughout. 
John Nash’s archway, constructed of brick and 
stone, had some dignity and character of design, 
and people would make considerable journeys 
to see it. It was inscribed ‘Geo. Aug. 
Fred. Walliae Pr. Regis Sceptra Gerenti,” and 
was opened on August 21, 1813 (though not 
actually finished until several years afterwards, 
by reason of the watery and treacherous soil), 
having cost nearly 104,000/., the approaches 
included. The fabric rose to 65 ft. from the 
road to the vault of its upper arch, that height 
being divided, as it were, into two stories, the 
lower arch 36 ft. high by 28 ft. deep and 
of 18 ft. span ; the main and three minor arches 
were, it is said, turned underground just as they 
were turned above. The Hope Insurance 
Company purchased the undertaking in April, 
1819, and in 1876 tolls on the Archway-road 
were compounded for 9,000/. in terms of the 
Holyhead-road Relief Act, 24 and 25 Vict., 
c. 28. The present structure was built in 
1897-1900 as a “‘ county bridge,” after designs 
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by Sir Alexander R. Binnie, the then Engineer ty 
the London County Council, by Mr. C. Wall, 
who contracted for 25,1271. It is of steel and 
cast-iron, with abutments of Portland stone, 
concrete, and brick; it is 40 ft. wide between 
the parapets, with a span of 120 ft., which 
admitted of a widening to 50 ft. of the road 
beneath. 


WE learn that it is con. 
templated to carry out a 
restoration of Kirby Hall, 
Northants, which Sir Humphrey Stafford, of 
Blatherwycke, built for himself and his repre. 
sentatives sold, in 1575, to Sir Christopher 
Hatton. John Thorpe’s plan in the Soane 
Museum records that he laid the first stone in 
1570—on the parapets are the dates “ 1572” 
and ‘‘ 1575’; on the gable above the entrance 
is the Stafford motto: ‘‘ Je seray loyal,” and on 
the parapet is “Hum Fre Sta Fard.” Sir 
Christopher’s son employed Inigo Jones in 1638 
to modernise the house by inserting pedimented 
windows in the inner court, adding a staircase 
(for which Nicholas Stone furnished the model) 
at the south, and altering the entrance front of 
the outer court. Stone was paid 50/ fora 
chimney-piece, 1638. The place has been practi. 
cally unoccupied for one hundred years past. 
There are drawings in the Builder of January 16, 
1886, and August 18 and 25, 1906. 


Kirby Hall. 


At Glasgow, Kentucky, there 
A House Built is a residence built by George 
by George Washington in 1790, for 
Washington. General Spotteswoode, then 
Governor of Virginia, in which 
State Glasgow was included at the time. There 
is nothing remarkable in the architecture of the 
building, but in respect of construction it is 
very unlike modern houses. The walls are of 
solid brickwork, 36 in. thick. The floors are of 
chestnut; 2 in. thick, and laid with dowels. The 
original roof covering, part of which still 
remains, consisted of chestnut shingles, 3 in. 
thick, secured with wood pegs. The building 
was constructed entirely without nails, which 
were not manufactured in the United States 
when the house was built. The original 
windows were of glass imported from France, 
as this material was not produced in America 
at the time. The windows illustrate the wear 
and tear of structural materials, for it is stated 
that the glass remaining intact has worn s0 
that it is no thicker than paper, and is readily 
broken by rainstorms. The house has not 
been remodelled in any way, and_ presents 
substantially the same appearance as when 
built 122 years ago. 
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[From a sketch by Mr. Leslie Barefoot. 


Urn to Gate-pier at Hampton Court Palace. 


This well-known example is one of the most beautiful 
of the many types of Wren’s urns. It is found at the 
ea-t end of the south or river front—at the entrance © 
the path leading to the Great Vine--and also on the 
north side of the Palace, there being four urns in all of 
this type, ull carved out in Portland stone. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE STATE OF 
THE BUILDING TRADE. 


LTHOUGH it cannot be stated that 
} there is a “ boom” in the building 
hes 


trade, there is every indication of 
increased prosperity as compared with recent 
years, and it is obvious that a great trade 
“boom” must affect that section of the 
community who are dependent on_ building 
work for their livelihood, as increased trade 
means increased enterprise and a necessity for 
greater accommodation. It is not possible to 
compare one month with another in the same 
year if a true indication of the prosperity is to 
be given, as the trade is a seasonal one, and, 
without exception, it will be found to decline 
in the winter months and rise during the summer, 
and any period of the year must be compared 
with the corresponding period of the preceding 
years to ascertain whether or not an improve- 
ment is present. There have been many 
influences at work during the present vear, and 
among these the most important of all are the 
recent labour troubles, which had a serious and 
far-reaching effect on the building trade over 
the whole country, and allowance must be made 
for this fact, because it was not possible to 
proceed with building work in many cases even 
when work was plentiful, as the necessary 
materials could not be obtained and works had 
to be closed down. 

The strike of the transport workers prevented 
the proper delivery of materials, and even 
necessitated the using of more or less unsuitable 
materials, if they were available, in order to 
prevent a complete stoppage. One large 
building which was in progress during the 
strike was at that stage when certain large 
steel girders were necessary before the work 
could proceed, and certain of the steel plates 
being ordered from the Continent, for the 
building of these girders, they were duly shipped 
and arrived in London. They could not be 
unloaded, however, and the vessel, after a 
period of waiting, made the return journey to 
the port of shipment, where the steel plates 
were unloaded and left until such time as the 
strike was over. In the meantime the whole 
of the work on the building was stopped and 
the workmen discharged. The coal strike 
seriously affected many trades, and the greatest 
trouble was experienced for weeks after in 
obtaining a supply of steel for building work, 
and, as this material forms now such an im- 
portant part of every large structure, many 
building schemes were completely at a standstill 
on this account. These facts will account for 
a large amount of unemployment in the build- 
ing trades long after the strikes were settled, 
and rather spoil the record of what promised 
to be the most prosperous year since 1903. 
Although there is still some evidence of the 
effects of the strikes, trade is now more settled 
and bids fair to improve. It is curious to note 
that there was recently a great disinclination 
on the part of many workmen to work over- 
time, apart from the influence of the trade 
unions, and the explanation of this point lies 
In the fact that such a good year had been 
experienced that a sense of independence 
prevailed, 

_ The Insurance Act has had the effect of 
Increasing the cost of building work in a double 
Sense. The contractor is called upon to con- 
tribute for his own workmen, and, in addition, 
as to pay more for materials on account of the 
Manufacturer having to contribute for those 
Workers engaged in the production of the 
materials, It is extremely difficult to estimate 
the amount of this increase in cost, but it 
probably amounts to about 1 per cent. on the 
value of the contract. As an example, it is 
Interesting to record one case which actually 
tiga A contractor gave an estimate for 
-— W ork during the month of March, and 
rah ~“ = accepted until the end of July, 
je ie retused to execute the work for the 

ginal amount, and stated that the price must 
irene on account of the Insurance Act 

. > Come into operation by ‘67 per cent., 
arth _ pa of his contribu- 
ie cima et _— e time allowed for 
ee cc oO e contract. At the same 

* an increase of 13 per cent. was asked 


owing to prices of materials having advanced, 
and a portion of this advance was undoubtedly 
due to the Insurance Act. 

Many large employers report big, increases in 
business, and one contractor even went so far 
as to say that he did not feel capable of under- 
taking any more contracts at present on account 
of the pressure at which the whole staff was 
working. Another large employer gave returns 
which showed an increase of 200 per cent. in 
the number of employees, but at the same time 
a note was added to the effect that his profits 
were less, due to over-competition which exists 
among the building trades Nearly all branches 
of the trade give excellent reports, and many of 
the manufacturers are finding it difficult to 
cope with the demand for building materials, 
particularly so in the case of iron and steel. 

The state of employment naturally varies in 
the different districts and with the various 
trades, but the general reports are good, with 
the exception of plasterers, who seem more or 
less slack all over the country. 

The development of garden cities has led to 
a great deal of building work in certain localities, 
and has been a great spur to the erection of 
domestic buildings of an improved type. These 
buildings are generally superior to the average 
suburban type of dwelling, and provide more 
labour and employment on account of the 
varied design which prevents the reproduction 
of stock patterns, and they have the effect of 
drawing residents from the more populous 
quarters of the city to spots where previously 
little building had been in progress. 

The statistics available will be seen to in- 
dicate an improvement in the number of 
workers employed in the building trade as 
compared with last year, and this is very 
important, as the figures for 1911 showed a 
marked improvement on every year since 1903. 
As an example of this, it is interesting to note 
the following figures, which represent the 
percentage of unemployed amongst those 
carpenters and plumhers making returns over 
a period of several whole years :-— 


1903 .. 49 1908 11°5 
190 .. 77 1909 11°7 
1905 .. 83 1910 8°6 
1906 .. 72 191] 5°0 
1907 73 


It will be noticed that the years 1908 and 
1999 were particularly bad, and, in fact, they 
are the worst that have been known during the 
period in which records have been kept. The 
returns for October show a decided increase 
over the returns for October, 1911, and, although 
the reports are not quite equal to those for 
September, this is due to seasonal decline, and 
ever since records have been kept this fact has 
been noticeable. The returns do not cover the 
whole of the employers in this country, but the 
figures are based upon reports received from 
over 900 firms, and this should be sufficient to 
give a correct idea of the state of affairs. The 
reports cover the whole of the United Kingdom, 
and it is interesting to note that there was an 
increase in the number of skilled workmen 
employed equal to 19 per cent. compared with 
a year ago, while in the case of labourers there 
was an increase of 13-2 per cent. compared with 
a year ago. The great increase in the number 
of labourers as compared with the number of 
skilled workmen is probably due in part to the 
more extensive use of reinforced concrete as a 
building material. This can be executed by 
unskilled labour, provided efficient supervision 
is exercised, and consequently more labourers 
are employed. There have been many large 
schemes carried out during the present year, 
and there are very few indeed where this material 
has not been wholly or partly used for the 
constructional members. 

The figures for November show that, out of 
a total number of 57.467 workmen, there was 
a decrease in the case of skilled workers as 
compared with October of 19 per cent., but 
an increase of 2°2 per cent. compared with the 
corresponding period of 191). 

In the case of labourers there was a decrease 


‘of 1-9 per cent. compared with October, but an 


increase of 13°5 per cent. as compared with 
November, 1911. It will be seen by these 
figures that the increase in the number employed 


during the present year is well maintained, 
particularly so in the case of the labourers. 

There has been very little alteration in the 
rates of wages during the present year, although 
certain sections of the trade have endeavoured 
to obtain higher rates: and during the ‘early 
part of the summer months there were indica- 
tions of a strike occurring among these sections, 
and this would have spread in all probability 
to other branches, and apparently culminated 
in a universal stoppage. 

The carpenters and joiners in London ob- 
tained an increase of 4d. per hour, bringing the 
rate up to 1ld., and they hold a promise from 
the employers that there shall be a further 
increase of 4d. per hour in March next. 

There is certainly a general tendency on the 
part of the workmen to press for an increase in 
the rate of pay, and in many cases this is being 
obtained, as, for example, in Cardiff, where 
practically all classes were successful in obtain- 
ing an increase of 3d. per hour on October 24 
last, and in Hull, where an increase of jd. per 
hour was given on October 30. There are 
many instances of this kind on record during 
the last few weeks in various parts of the 
country. 

During the period from January to November 
reports show that 86,477 workmen in the 
building trades received increases which 
amounted in all to 8,049/. per week, and this 
fact is evidence of the upward tendency in 
wages. 

There has been a large increase in the prices 
of nearly all building materials, and, although 
this is due partly to the increases in wages and 
the Insurance Act, there is no doubt that the 
great demand has enabled the manufacturers to 
obtain firm prices and keep up the cost to the 
buyers. A comparison with the current prices 
of materials issued during the first week in 
January last shows that steel joists, for example, 
have advanced about 15 per cent. in price, 
sheet lead has advanced about 14 per cent., 
timber 10 to 12 per cent., and glazed bricks 
about 13 per cent. These are merely given as 
some indication of the very large increases that 
have occurred with some of the materials, and 
there are very few that have not risen in price 
through some cause or other. 

There is undoubtedly a very fair increase in 
the prosperity of the industry generally in 
which the employers and workmen alike are 
participating, although some of the former are 
suffering from the effects of reducing their 
prices to a minimum devoid of a fair profit 
when entering into competitive tendering. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
STATISTICS. 


THE Home Office has recently issued the 
fourth volume of statistics relating to Work- 
men’s Compensation since the Act of 1906 came 
into force. Under sect. 12 the Secretary ot 
State has power to order compulsory returns 
to be made as regards any industries, and this 
power has been exercised in connexion with 
seven great industries, viz. :—(1) Mines; (2) 
quarries ; (3) railways; (4) harbours, docks, 
wharves, and quays ; (5) factories ; (6) construc- 
tional work ; and (7) shipping: and in respect 
of such undertakings, therefore, the statistics 
published are more or less complete. 

The number of persons engaged in these 
seven groups of industries is estimated as 
7,305,997, and during the year compensation 
was paid in respect of 4,021 cases of death and 
419,031 cases of disablement, the total amount 
so paid representing a sum of 3,056,404/., an 
increase of 356,079/. on the previous year. 

In these seven groups the charge per person 
employed works out :—Shipping, I4s. 3d. ; 
factories, 4s. 6d.; docks, ete., ll. Is. 9d.; 
mines, l/. 3s. 8d. ; quarries, 10s. 9d. ; railways, 
7s. 11d. ; constructional work, 13s. 5d. But the 
Report states that even in these grouped 
industries the expenses of management, etc., 
represent at least another 1,000,0001., so it is 
apparent that the above estimated charge per 
person must be increased by about one-quarter. 
In the absence of compulsory returns in other 
than these grouped industries it is impossible 
to arrive at any estimate as to the total cost of 
compensation in the country. That a very 
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considerable sum must be added to the above 
total is apparent ; only a very small proportion 
of cases come into Court, but we find in lump 
sums alone shop assistants received 2,442I. ; 
domestic servants, 4,218/. ; agricultural labour, 
5,2461.; transport workers, 10,8001. ; whilst 
memoranda were registered in respect of the 
above classes for lump sums totalling over 
98,0001.; and the weekly payments total a 
large sum. 

We may note here that “ constructional 
work ” includes construction of railways, tram- 
ways, canals, harbours, etc., bridges, tunnels, 
sewers, roads, and works of engineering, but 
not the construction of buildings. 

In the building trade we find that lump sums 
were awarded amounting to 12,6351, and 
memoranda were registered as to 46,177/. in 
lump sums. The weekly payments respectively 
being 1001. 15s. and 3210. Os. 6d. 

As regards industrial diseases it should be 
noted that for lead poisoning returns are not 
obtained for the house-painting industry, but 
130 certificates of disablement were given by 
certifying surgeons in that industry. 

The more certain remedy provided by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act is superseding 
the more speculative action provided by the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880. Since 1906 the 
cases have declined from 476 to 170, but the 
old form of action is chiefly resorted to in the 
industries of factories and _ building. The 
difference of the two remedies may be said to 
lie in the fact that under the Employers’ 
Liability Act a lump sum can be obtained in 
respect of persona] injuries, but under this Act 
the burden of proof laid upon the plaintiff is 
much more onerous. In this connexion it may 
be noted that under this Act the solicitor’s 
costs average 271. 5s. 7d., whereas under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act they average 
11l. 12s. 


SCAFFOLDS FOR PAINTING NEW 
YORK BRIDGES. 


THE maintenance of the four bridges across 
the East River, New York, with an aggregate 
length of 12,900 ft., provides work for some 
650 engineers and workmen, and involves an 
annual expenditure of 200,000/. A considerable 
proportion of this amount is devoted to paint- 
ing, on which 177 men are regularly engaged. 
In order to facilitate the work of painting 
the steelwork of the Manhattan and Queens- 
borough bridges, and to obviate the risks 
incidental to working in difficult positions at 
a great height above the river, travelling 
suspended scaffolds have been provided for 
these bridges. Each scaffold consists essentially 
of two riveted steel girders extending across 
the full width of the bridge and carrying a 
platform about 5 ft. below the underside of 
the bridge. The platform is protected by steel 
railings, and the scaffolds are moved as 
required along the entire length of each span. 

Under each of the three spans of the Man- 
hattan Bridge there is a scaffold of the kind 
having a platform 60 ft. long by 7 ft. wide. 
The scaffolds are fitted with trolley wheels 
travelling on runways attached to the bottom 
of the bridge, and are driven by chains, 
operated by hand or by electric motors in- 
stalled on the platform 

The five spans of the Queensborough Bridge 
are equipped with similar scaffolds, about 
95 ft. long, suspended from runways attached 
to the ends of the cantilever brackets support- 
ing the roadways outside the main trusses of 
the bridge. These platforms are provided at 
each end with ladders giving access to the 
bridge floor, and are moved from point to 
point by hand. 

The scaffolds cost about 6.8607. and 3,6607. 
each for the Manhattan and Queensborough 
bridges, respectively, and were designed by 
the City Bridge Department. 


EXHIBITION OF SAFETY APPLIANCES 
FOR WORKMEN. 

A PERMANENT exhibition in Copenhagen, pro- 
moted by the Danish Association for the 
Protection of Workmen, contains exhibits de- 
vised for the prevention of accidents by 
machinery ‘and in industrial operations 
generally. It includes an exhibition of water 
gauges, illustrating measures to be taken in 
attending steam boilers, and an_ instructive 
collection for the enlightenment of the worker 
on dangers incidental to steam generation. 
The exhibition also covers exhibits relating to 
the improvement of hygienic working con- 
ditions, insurance against accident and illness, 
and it is the intention to change the exhibits 
from time to time, so that they will illustrate 
advances made toward the end in view by the 
promoters. 
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TYNE AND BLYTH DISTRICT 
BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION. 


THE annual dinner of the Tyne and Blyth 
District Building Trades Federation was held 
at the County Hotel, Newcastle, on the 3rd 
inst. The Chair was taken by Councillor 
John T. Armstrong (South Shields), President 
of the Federation. In proposing the toast of 
‘‘The National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers,” Mr. W. T. Weir, Vice-President 
of the Northern Counties Federation, gave a 
short account of the career of the National 
Federation since its formation. He said the 
national body was composed of the leaders of 
the building trade of the country. In the old 
days there were builders who held aloof, but 
now those early waverers were the most fervent 
supporters of the Federation. 

Mr, James Wright, President of the National 
Federation, replying to the toast, congratu- 
lated the Northern Federation on its officials. 
He said they possessed a most capable and 
energetic Secretary, who had often forwarded 
to the National Federation most useful and 
practical suggestions. Then, again, one of the 
best delegates sent to the National Conference 
was Mr. A. G. White, of Sunderland. Turning 
to the work of the National Federation, Mr. 
Wright said that he agreed with a remark 
made last year by Mr. White, who stated 
that if the National Federation had done 
nothing else but establish a Conciliation Board, 
it had fully justified its existence. There could 
be no doubt that the scheme had done a great 
deal to prevent disputes in the trade. If 
employers and employees would only abide 
loyally by the decisions arrived at, then 
nothing but good could come from the scheme. 
Another scheme fixed up by the National 
Federation was an agreed form of contract. 
This had proved to be a very valuable document 
indeed, and had removed.a great deal of friction 
which previously existed between the builders 
and architects. During the past few years a 
good deal of legislation had been passed which 
affected very seriously the position of the build- 
ing trade. It had the effect of keeping the 
National Federation busy working on behalf 
of the builders. The first item of this legis- 
lation was the Budget of 1909, by which un- 
developed land was to be taxed; valuations 
had to be made, and then there was the incre- 
ment duty to be naid. Whilst the undeveloped 
land tax had not greatly affected them, there 
could be no doubt that the valuation of pro- 
perty had a most serious effect. The way in 
which the Government valuers had done their 
work was lamentable. Mr. Lloyd George had 
promised that no part of the profit of the 
builders’ industry in developing an estate 
should be. taxed, but that promise had not 
been carried out in practice. 

Mr. W. H. Hope proposed the toast of ‘* Our 
Municipal Authorities,” and Alderman J. F. 
Weidner replied. 

Councillor Stephen Easten, proposing the 
toast, “The Architects, Engineers, and Sur- 
veyors,”’ said there were a good many people 
who were never content with things as they 
were, but, personally, he thought the relations 
which existed between the builders and the 
architects, engineers, and surveyors were such 
as gave general satisfaction. 

Messrs. W. Milburn, W. J. Steele, and E. J. 
Connell responded. 

The toast of ‘The Tyne and Blyth District 
Building Trades’ Federation’? was proposed 
by Me. A. G. White, Secretary of the National 
Federation, and was responded to by Coun- 
cillor J. T. Armstrong and Messrs. George 
Douglass, A. V. Jary, George A. Lock, and 
J. Simpson. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING 
EXHIBITION, LEIPZIG, 1913. 


One of the principal features of this exposi- 
tion will undoubtedly be town building and 
town planning, and the interest taken in this 
matter is shown in the applications from 
municipalities of both German and foreign 
cities. Amongst notable German towns the 
following have already announced their inten- 
tion to be represented as exhibitors :—Leipzig, 
Dresden, Mannheim, Posen, Bremerhaven, 
Darmstadt, Halberstadt Aachen, Krefeld, 
Stuttgart, and Frankfort-on-Main. 

The last mentioned will exhibit interesting 
photographs, pictures. models, plans, and 
statistics showing the development of the town 
from the year 1636 up to the present day; and 
important subjects, such as water supply, 
canalisation, erection of smaller dwelling- 
houses, regulation of traffic, hygienic and 
benevolent institutions, hospitals, the laying 
out of playgrounds and parks, etc., will receive 
special attention, 

Amongst the many other nationalities 
participating in this exposition, the United 
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States of America will be represented. A 
special Committee has been formed, under the 
Presidency of Mr. Glen Brown, Secretary- 
General of the Association of American Archi- 
tects, to take up the preliminary steps, and 
also to give facility to intending exhibitors, 
as well as to the general - American public 
desirous of visiting the exhibition. 

A feature of the American section will be 
the exhibition of pictures, models, and plans 
of ‘‘ skyscrapers,” amongst which will be a 
model of the ‘‘ Woolworth House,”’ the archi- 
tect of which is Mr. C. Gilbert. The munici- 
pality of San Francisco will have a prominent 
place. 





A NEW ASPHALT FACTORY. 


A NEW asphalt factory and bitumen refinery 
has been erected for Messrs. Engert & Rolfe, 
Ltd., Poplar, London, E. The firm, who were 
established in 1854, originally at Millwall, in- 
stalled the latest asphalt-making and bitumen 
refining plant in the new works, which are of 
substantial construction, and in which economy 
of labour has been studied in the general 
arrangement of the plant, while arrangements 
have been made so that extensions can be 
added at comparatively slight cost. The plant 
consists of a specially constructed and power- 
ful asphalt rock crusher with its accompany- 
ing disintegrator or mill. Both of these 
machines are provided with elevators, so that 
the asphalt rock, when reduced to powder, is 
automatically conveyed to the battery of 
mastic cookers, from which the asphalt in 
due course is run off for moulding into cakes 
or delivery to the ‘locos.’ for transport to 
the .jobs. Only Trinidad Lake bitumen re- 
fined on the premises is employed as a flux. 
The asphalt rock is water-borne from Sicily, 
France, and Limmer, and is removed from 
the craft by a steam loco. crane, which 
places the material in any position desired. 
Care has been exercised in the selection of 
responsible workmen, who have had _ lengthy 
experience in the trade. The firm invite any 
architect or engineer interested to visit the 
factory at any time to see the overation of 
asphalt-making in its various stages. 





WIGAN MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual dinner in connexion with the 
Wigan and District Building Trades’ En- 
ployers’ Association was held at the Clarence 
Hotel. This year the President of the Asso- 
ciation is Mr. Frank Eyre, and there were 
among those supporting him the Mayor of 
Wigan (Alderman E. Dickinson), Mr. A. 
Lymn, J.P. (Chairman of the Ince District 
Council), Mr, William Johnson, J.P., Mr. 
J. A. Johnson, J.P., Councillor A. E. Baucher, 
Councillor James Walkden (Deputy Mayor 
and Vice-President of the Association), Messrs. 
G. S. Corlett. R. G. Dawson (Hon. Treasurer), 
J. H. Rigby (Hon. Secretary), W. Webster. 
A. Wood, J. Lievesley, O. Pilling, James 
Howard, etc. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, Mr. 
Pilling submitted the toast of the President, 
who suitably replied. 

Mr. James Howard submitted the toast 
of the Vice-President. Councillor Walkden 
responded, 





BANKRUPTCY OF BUILDERS. 


Mr. Wart, in the Parliamentary Papers, 
asked the President of the Board of Trade 
what was the number of bankruptcies of 
builders during the three years preceding 
January, 1906, and during the three years 
following that date; and, if further statistics 
were available, would he give the numbers for 
the years 1909, 1910, and 1911. 

Mr. S. Buxton said that the following state 
ment gave the information asked for so lar 
as related to England and Wales. The juris 
diction of the Board of Trade in bankruptcy 
did not extend to Scotland and Ireland, and 
they were not in possession of corresponding 
particulars for those countries. ; 

Number of Receiving Orders, including ad- 
ministration orders under sect. 125 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1883. made against builders 
in each year from 1903 to 1911. inclusive :— 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 

The new Church of St. Barnabas, Smith- 
down-road, Liverpool, is being erected from 
the design of Mr. T. F. Doyle, of Liverpool, 
and was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition this year. Its principal feature is 
a tower, standing at the corner where five 
roads meet at the outward end of Smithdown- 
yoad. The style is Perpendicular treated 
freely. 

NEW SCHOOL, ATTERCLIFFE, 

Messrs. Chanman & Jenkinson are the archi- 
tects for the new school which has been erected 
in High-street at a cost of 1,325/. The scheme 
included the building of a new school section 
and the conversion of the old into modern 
premises. The large hall on the ground floor 
has accommodation for 50U persons. 

NEW POST-OFFICE, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

A new head post-office has been erected at 
Bishop’s Stortford, and was opened for the 
use of the public on the 9th inst. The build- 
ings comprise, amongst other accommodation, 
public office, sorting offices, telegraph and 
telephone instruments rooms, and battery house, 
postmaster’s offices, postmen’s, linesmen’s, and 
telegraph boys’ rooms, rest-rooms for the 
clerical staff, lavatories, cycle house, truck 
shed, engineers’ stores house, and numerous 
other stores-rooms, ete. Provision has been 
made for future extension and enlargement. 
The buildings have been erected by Messrs. J. 
Day & Son, of Bishon’s Stortford, from the 
designs and under the supervision of Mr. 
W. H. Atkin-Berry, F.R.I.B.A., of the firm of 
Messrs. Kidner & Berry, London. 


NEWSPAPER OFFICES, LIVERPOOL. 


The new Daily Post building facing White- 
chapel, Liverpool, has been constructed on 
the Hennebique system of ferro-concrete on 
an extension to other offices. The building is 
six stories high, with a basement. The build- 
ing, says our contemporary, is a framed 
structure, all loads being transmitted by the 
main beams to the columns, and thus to the 
rock foundation. The walls are carried from 
floor to floor by the ferro-concrete frame. The 
floors, though designed for the super-load of 
3 cwt. per square foot, are only 4 in. thick. 
The basement of the new building extends for 
a depth of 25 ft. below the street pavement. 
There is a ground floor, 17 ft. high, with a 
mezzanine floor. Access to the various floors 
is through openings guarded by automatic 
fireproof doors in the wall of the old build- 
ing, and by an electric lift in Preston-street. 
This lift will be used both for goods and 
passenger traffic. The outside of the build- 
ing isenclosed with Burmantoft’s stone-coloured 
terra-cotta, supplied by the Leeds Fireclay 
Company, Ltd., Leeds. The details of the 
ferro-concrete work were designed by Messrs. 
L. G. Mouchel & Partners, of London, in 
collaboration with the architect, Mr. W. Aubrey 
Thomas, the contractors being Messrs. Edmund 
Nuttall & (Co., of Manchester. Mr. John 
Williams, of Liverpool, was the builder. 

NEW BRIDGE AT HALSTEAD. 

An improvement has been effected to one of 
the principal streets in Halstead by the widen- 
ing of the bridge crossing the Colne at the 
bottom of High-street. The work has been 
carried out under the direction of Mr, P. J. 
Sheldon, the County Surveyor, and the esti- 
mated cost is 1,200/. The new work has been 
executed in Portland cement concrete, faced 
with 3-in. red Ruabon bricks, and the parapets 
have been constructed of Portland stone and 
thin Ruahon bricks, with solid stone pilasters. 
The contractor for the work was Mr. A. T 
Catley. 

CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRE, SUNDERLAND. 

A new picture hall has been erected in High- 
street West, Sunderland, from the designs of 
Mr. G. T. Brown, architect. The building 
Provides seating accommodation for 1,500 
People, while a special feature is a balcony 
at the back of the hall, which has been fitted 
up as a lounge and a tea-room. The con- 
tractor for the work was Mr. J. Huntley. 

NEW HIPPODROMF, BRISTOL. 

Messrs, Frank Matcham & Co. ate the archi- 
tects for this new music-hall, which was 
opened on Monday last, and has been erected 
at St. Augustine’s Bridge. Bristol. An inter- 
esting feature of this hall is the stage and 
its mechanism. Sixty feet in denth alone, it 
can be made to rise and fall by the touch of 
a lever, and the rear vart of the stage can be 
raised like a drawbridge and the fore part 
slides hack, 

NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES, WESTMINSTER. 
gane offices of the Crown Agents for the 

onies, at present situated ‘in Whitehall- 
gardens, will be removed in course of time to 
4 new building to he erected from the designs 
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of Messrs. J. W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Maxwell Ayrton, A.R.1.B.A., on a site near 
the Houses of Parliament and the new 
Embankment-gardens, The work is in progress. 


THE FLEETWAY HOUSE, E.C. 

With reference to our paragraph on this 
building in our last issue (p. 722) we are in- 
formed that in the first part of the constructive 
work the contractors for the asphalt were the 
Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte Company, 
of 42, Poultry, E.C. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. J. A. Marsden, 
architect and surveyor, Doneaster, the 
‘* Boyle”? system of ventilation (natural), em- 
bracing Boyle’s latest patent ‘‘ air-pump” 
ventilators and air-inlets, has been applied to 
the picture palace, Doncaster. 

The extensions to the Bucknall Isolation 
Hospital are being supplied with Shorland’s 
warm-air ventilating patent Manchester grates, 
patent exhaust roof, and special inlet venti- 
lators, by Messrs, E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester.—The Welton 
Church School is being supplied with the 
firm’s warm-air ventilating patent Manchester 
grates, 

We are informed that the title of the firm 
of John Tann, safe and strong-room engineers, 
117, Newgate-street, E.C., has been altered to 
John Tann, Ltd., having been registered as 
a limited company on the 2nd inst. 

In reference to the article in our last issue 
on St. Andrew’s Hospital, Dollis-hill, N.W.. 
we are informed that Messrs, J. E. Lucas & 
Son, Tanner’s-hill, New Cross, S.E., erected 
the folding partitions in the building, 

We are informed that the patent powder 
Pudlo, for rendering cement waterproof, the 
makers of which are Messrs. Kerner-Green- 
wood & Co., King’s Lynn, is being used on a 
flat roof at Hardwick Hall on the Duke of 
Devonshire’s estate. 

The Express Dairy Company, Ltd., are 
opening a fresh dendt at Bevis Marks. The 
necessary alterations, etc., are being executed 
by Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., of 36, Basing- 
hall-street, E.C., under the sunervision of Mr, 
yg Rudkin, 25, John-street, Bedford-row, 

r.C. 

In our description last week of St. Andrew's 
Hospital, Dollis-hill, we mentioned that the 
private wards and other avartments are 
warmed by open well fireplaces, though we 
stated in another part of the article that the 
stoves were supplied by the Teale Fireplace 
Company, of Berners-street, W., and Leeds. 
We are asked to mention that the wall stoves 
throughout are ‘‘ Teale’s’’ latest patent Diver 
fireplaces, and that the whole of the fireplaces 
were supplied by the firm. 

The Chiswick Urban District Council have 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Faulkner & 
Son, Ltd., of Walton-on-Thames, at the sum 
of 3777. 7s. 11d., for the supply only of iron 
fencing and gates for Stamford Brook 
Common, 

Messrs. William Potts & Sons, Ltd., Guild- 
ford-street, Leeds, are now making a large 
Cambridge quarter clock, with three dials, for 
Halifax Northowram Church, and a Cambridge 
quarter chime clock, with four illustrated dials, 
for Mill-hill Congregational Church, Black- 
burn, Lanes, and an illustrated clock for the 
South Shields Corporation. 


PAINTING BY SPRAYING AND 
DIPPING. 


In a paper read before the Paint and 
Varnish Society Mr. A. S. Jennings showed 
the immense saving which might be effected 
by spraying and dipping methods as compared 
with painting by means of brushes, and gave 
as an example the carriage department at 
Woolwich Arsenal, where forty-one men are 
now employed in painting, as against two 
hundred some years ago, when the work was 
done by hand. Painting by both dipping and 
spraying is used largely in the manufacture 
of agricultural implements, wagons and carts, 
furniture and enamel ware. In some cases 
the first and second coats are applied by 
dipping the article to be treated in a tank, 
while final coats of vafnish or paint are 
sprayed on. The smallest articles can_ be 
dipped in the same way by enclosing them 
in wire baskets. Special quick-drying paints 
have to be used, and in most cases the tank 
is provided with agitators to keen the paint 
of uniform consistency. 





BUILDING ACCIDENT IN NORTH LONDON. 

A serious accident occurred last week at a 
building which is being eretted in Dalston- 
lane. While several men were hoisting a piece 
of stone to a height of about 14 ft. from the 
ground, it fell from the planks supporting it 
and dashed on to the scaffold, which collapsed, 
carrying the men to the ground. Seven men 
were found to be so injured that they had to 
he removed to the German Hospital close by. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Act were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
_ Camberwell, North.—Erection of a project- 
ing balcony at Verney House and Verney flats, 
Verney-road, Camberwell (Messrs. Crosse, 
Curtis, & Largen for Messrs. B. Young & 
Co., Ltd.).—Consent, 

Clapham.—Oriel-windows and bargeboards 
at the rear of buildings on the western side 
of Park-hill, Clapham, and to a deviation 
from the plans approved on March 5, 1912, 
for the erection of buildings next to the 
western side of Park-hill, the southern side of 
Abbeville-road, and the eastern side of Briar- 


wood-road, Clanham (Messrs. H. F. Buchan 
& Co.).—Consent. 
Hackney, North. — Bay-windows,  oriel- 


windows, vorches and sham half-timber work 
to ten houses on the south-western side of 
Lingwood-road, Hackney (Mr. R. A. Reader 
for Mr. D. S. Barclay).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Krection of bay-windows in 
front of three houses on the north-eastern side 
of Bracknell-gardens, Hamoustead (Mr. C, H. 
Saunders for Mr. J. Tomblin).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Retention of glass screens to 
a porch and wooden balustrading over the 
bay-windows and vnorch at No. 23, Belsize- 
avenue, Hampstead (Messrs. F. Troy & Co. 
for Mr. J. C. Biggs).—Consent. . 

Holborn.—Retention of an illuminated iron 
and glass sign in front of No. 11, High 
Holborn (Cabins, Ltd.).—Consent. 

__ Islington, East.—Erection of a projecting 
illuminated sign at No. 12, Seven Sisters-road, 
Islington (Mr. P. D. Morris).—Consent, 

Limehouse.—Erection of a building on the 
western side of Burdett-road, Limehouse, to 
abut upon the northern side of Clemence-street 
(Mr. D. P. Hayworth for the Bow Common 
Estate Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.t—Iron and glass covered 
way in front of No. 29, Portland-place, St. 
Marylebone (Mr. R. W. Schultz for Sir 
Edward Stracey, Baronet).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.t—Two bay-windows in 
front of the Heart Hospital, Westmoreland. 


street, St. Marylebone (Mr. H. Goslett).— 
Consent. 
Marylebone, East.—Erection of an_ illumi- 


nated sign at No. 34, Oxford-street, St. Mary- 
lebone (Messrs, Stanley Jones & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Paddington, North.—Iron and glass hood at 
the entrance to No. 188, Sutherland-avenue, 
Paddington (Mr. D. B. Hedderwick for Mr. 
I. Abradams).—Consent, 

Peckham.—Building upon a site on the 
northern side of Peckham-road, Peckham, to 
abut upon the western side of Camden-grove 
(Messrs. Adshead & Ramsey for the Trustees 


of the Hanover Congregational Church).— 
Consent. 

_ St. George, Hanover-square.—Projecting 
iron and glass shelter, and an illuminated 


sign in front of such shelter, at the entrance 
to No. 152, Victoria-street, Westminster (Mr. 
G. Odone).—Consent. 

Strand,—Erection of a projecting illuminated 
clock in front of No. 225, Oxford-street (Messrs. 
O. C. Hawkes, Litd,. for Electric Theatres, 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Strand.—Retention of a 


; projecting shop 
front at No. 


15, York-street, Covent-garden 


(Mr. W. Nightingale for Mr. A. Atkins).— 
Consent. 
Wandsworth. — Three buildings on the 


southern side of Mitcham-road, Wandsworth, 
abutting also upon the eastern side of Bicker- 
steth-road (Mr. H. B. Michell for the British 
Land Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Wooden cycle shed in the 
garden of “ Lingmell,’”? Putney Heath, Wands- 
worth (Mr. J. Henry).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 
Clapham.—Retention of a showcase upon a 
part of the forecourt of No, 81, Clapham 
Park-road, Clapham (Mr. A. Bown).—Consent. 
Dulwich.—Erection of a showcase at No. 24, 


Half Moon-lane, Dulwich (Mr. E. CGC. P. 
Monson).—Consent. 

Kensington, North.t—Building of a tem- 
porary character at No. 49,. Bassett-road, 
North Kensington (Mr. G. M. Lindner).— 


Consent. 

Lewisham.—One-story shop of a temporary 
character between Nos. 296 and 300, High- 
street, Lewisham (Mr. G. Vourt).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Retention of a wood and glass 
showcase in front of No. 213, High-street, 
Lewisham (Mr. J. M. Major).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Showease in front of No. 68, 
High-street, Lewisham (Messrs. J. Sears & Co. 
(True-Form) Boot Company).—Consent, 
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Norwood.—Iron and glass shelter in front 
of No. 232, Knight’s-hill, Norwood (Messrs. 
Carl Hentschel, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Retention of a tem- 
porary lean-to building in front of No. 134, 
Quecn’s-road, Bayswater (Mr. W. J. Arkcoll). 
—Consent, 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Temporary 
wooden kiosk on the forecourt of Victoria 
Station, abutting upon Wilton-road, Pimlico 
(Mr. L. H. Livesey).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—Temporary wooden 
bookstall at Gower-street Station, abutting 
upon Euston-road and George-strect, St. 
Pancras (Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son).— 
Consent. 

Space at Rear. 

Marylebone, Kast.—Ercction of a_ building 
to be known as the Heart Hospital, Westmore- 
land-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. H. Goslett). 
—Consent. 

Space at Rear and Alteration of Buildings. 

Chelsea:—Studio addition on a flat roof at 
St. Loo-mansions, St. Loo-avenue, Chelsca 
(Mr. A. Roberts).—Consent. 

Finsbury, East.—Alterations at No. 24, New 
Charles-streect, City-road, Finsbury (Messrs. 
Moore & Hunter for Mr. W. Jupp).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Addition at the rear of 
No. 7, Lancaster-gate, Paddington (Mr. A. 
Gillett for Mr. F. P. Longman).—Refused. 

Strand.—Addition at the rear of the Monta 
Carlo Hotel, Leicester-street, Leicester-square 
(Messrs. Dennis Adams & Co. for Messrs. D. 
Rocca & C. Riva).—Refused. 

Alteration of Buildings. 

Hampstead.—Erection of an additional story 
at No. 9, Rosemont-road, Hampstead (Mr. 
G. E. Ellis for Mr. W. T. Pearce).—Consent. 

Kennington.—Alterations at No. 72, South 
Lambeth-road, Kennington (Messrs. Searle & 
Searle for Messrs. Brand & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent, 

Kensington, South.—Aiterations at No. 5, 
Holland-park, Kensington (Messrs, Kemp & 
How for Mr. O. Gerdes-Hansen).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Erection of an addi- 
tion at the rear of No. 49, Westbourne- 
gardens, Paddington (Mr. M. Reinecke).— 
Consent, 

St. Pancras, North.—Addition at the rear 
of No. 52, Mansfield-road, St. Pancras (Mr. 
W. E. Sanders for Mr. W. King).—Consent. 
Southwark, West.—Re-erection of a building 
upon the site of Nos. 145 and 147, Borough 
Hligh-street, and certain alterations at No, 149, 
Borough High-street (Messrs. S. Haskins & 
Brothers, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 

City of London.—Additional cubical extent 
at a building uvon the site of Nos. 22 to 25, 
Farringdon-street, City (Mr. H. O. Ellis).— 
Consent. 

City of London.—Additional cubical extent 
in connexion with the erection of a printing 
office and factory building abutting upon Shoe- 
Jane and Plum Trec-court, City (Messrs. J. W. 
Beaumont & Son).—Consent, 

Poplar.—Alterations and additions at build- 
ing **K’” at the premises of Messrs. C. & E. 
Morton, Ltd., Cuba-street, Poplar (Messrs. 
C. & E. Morton, Ltd.).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Projections, 

City of London.—Iron gangway to connect 
two blocks on the premises of Messrs. W. & 
D. Harvest over the public way of Brewer’s- 
lane, City (Messrs. Hall, Beddall, & Co. for 
Messrs. W. & D. Harvest).—Consent. 

Hackney, South.—Temporary wood and iron 
building and iron screen at No. 122. Lea 
Bridge-road, Hackney (Messrs. .J. Livermore 
& Sons).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Retention of wood and canvas 
structures in front of Nos. 124, 128, and 130, 
Plumstead Common-road,- Woolwich (Mr. W. 
Pearman for Messrs. Buckley Brothers and 
Mr. G. Soder).—Refused. 

Lines of Frontage and Cubical Extent. 

Poplar.—Building «at St. David’s Wharf. 
West Ferry-road, Poplar, to exceed 250,000 
cubic ft. in extent, without a layer of concrete 
over the site (Mr. T. A, Watson).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 77 and 78, 
Fore-street, City, so far as relates to the 
formation of further onvenings. in the rty 
wall at the first, second, and third floor vend 
(Messrs. Moeller & Condrun. Ltd.).—Consent. 

Finsbury, East.—Uniting of Nos. 54 and 55, 
Bunhill-row to» No. 53, Bunhill-row, Finsbury 
(Messrs, W. Woodward & Sons).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Uniting of premises abutting upon 
Great Earl-street and Castle-street. Holborn 
(Mr. Lewen Shar» for Messrs. Lepard & Smiths, 
Ltd.).—Consent. _ 

Holborn.—Retention of onenings in the party 
walls at the basement, ground, first, second, 
third, and fourth floor levels between Nos. 
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13, 14, and 15, Robin Hood-yard, Holborn 


(Mr. J. Sawyer for Messrs, A. W. Gamage, 
Ltd.).—Consent. : 
Kensington, South.—Double rolling steel 


shutters in lieu of double iron doors to an 
opening in a division wall at tha second-floor 
level of the premises of Messrs. Pontings, Ltd., 
Kensington High-street (Messrs. J. Barker & 
Co., Ltd., for Messrs. Pontings, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Cubical Extent and Uniting of Buildings. 


Wandsworth.—Additional cubical extent at a 
proposed garage at Gothic Wharf, Brewhousc- 
lane, Putney, and to openings exceeding the 
statutory size in the division wall (Mr. G. A. 
Lansdown for the National Steam Car Com- 
pany, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Westmtnster.—Alterations at the premises of 
the Army: and Navy Co-operative Socicty, 
Ltd., No. 107, Victoria-strect (Mr. W. J. 
Falkiner for the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society, Ltd.).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked t+ are contrary 
to the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils concerned. 





PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABRAM.—Proposed church; Mr. F. Freeman, 
architect, 13, Bowkers-row, Bolton. 

Ackworth.—Picture theatre for the Alhambra 
Picture House Company, Ltd. 

Airdrie.—Police-station, Clarkston  (8501.); 
Mr. H. Inglis, Surveyor, Town Hall. 

Ashton-in-Makerfield.—Alterations to  pro- 
mises,  Bolton-road (2,5001.) ; Secretary, 
Y.M.C.A., Bolton-road, Ashton. I 

Barnsley.—New Town Hall and = munici- 
pal offices (15,000/.); Mr. J. Henry Taylor, 
Surveyor, Town Hall. 

Belfast.—Various building works (60,773/.); 
Clerk, Guardians’ Offices. 

Birkenhead.—Restoration and improvements 
of St. Paul’s Church: Rev. J. E. Woodward, 
St. Paul’s Vicarage, Birkenhead. 

Birmingham.—Theatre, Soho-hill; Mr. T. 
Silver, architect, 120, Soho-hill, Birmingham. 
School, Willow-avenue; Mr. H. T. Buckland, 
architect, Norwich-chambers, Congreve-street, 
Birmingham. Bottling stores, Cone-hill: Mr. 
hohe H. Gibbs, builder, King’s Heath, Birming- 
1am. 

Blackburn.—Bank, Church-street; Mr. E. J. 
Morris, Secretary, London City and Midland 
Bank, Ltd., head office, Threadneedle-street, 
E.C. Weaving shed, Didsbury-street, for the 
Britannia Mill Comnany. cotton goods manu- 
facturers, Great Harwood, Blackburn. 

Blackhall Colliery.—Thirtv-six houses for the 
Horden Colliers, Ltd., Milburn House, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Brighton.—Four houses (1.000l.); Mr. Harry 
Tilstone, Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

Bristol.—Alterations and additions at Dover 
House, Henbury-court, near Bristol (8471.); 
Messrs,. Bridgman &. Bridgman, architects, 
Devon-chambers, Fleet-street, Torquay; Messrs. 
B. Wilkins .& Sons, builders, 20, Bishop-strect, 
St. Paul’s, Bristol. 

Builth . Wells.—Pavilion (1,0007.): Mr. T. 
Smith, Surveyor, Town Hall, Builth Wells. 

Burton Latimer.—Premises for the Co-opera- 
tive Society, Burton Latimer, 

Buxton.—Rebuilding St. Mary’s Church for 
the Vicar. 

Canterbury..— Alterations to premises, 
Mercery-lane, for Messrs. Hunt & Sons, 
drapers, ete. 

Carnoustie.—Extensions to pavilion. etc.: 
Mr. P. Sinclair, Surveyor, Town Hall, Car- 
noustie. 

Chapeltown.—Weaving shed for the. Turton 
and Edgworth Mili Building Companv, Ltd. 

Cheriton.—Drill hall, etc., Park-road, for the 
Veterans’ Corps. 

Cheshunt.—Conversion of honses into college 
for women for the Ruskin Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

Chesterfield.—Proposed enlargement of Christ 
Church; the Vicar. Extensions. to Holy 
Trinitv Church. Stonerravels; the Vicar. 

Colchester.—Proposed baths (8.000/.): Mr. 
H. Goodyear, Surveyor, Town Hall, Colchester. 

Colwyn Bay.—Winter gardens, etc.; Mr. W. 
Jones, Surveyor, Urban District Council 
Offices, Colwyn Bay. 

Dewsbury.—Warehouse, Albion-street, for 
Mr. J. Blackburn; extension at Batlev Carr 
Mills, Bradford, for Messrs. J. Ellis & Co., 
woollen manufacturers. 

Doncaster.—Rehuilding Horse and Jockev 
Hotel, St. Senulchregate, for Messrs. Mapnins’ 
Masborough Old Brewery Comnanv, Litd.. 
Greasborough-road, Masborough. Rotherham: 
Mr. F. N. PD. Masters, architect, Bank- 
chambers, Scot-lane, Doncaster. 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracte 
etc., »n another page. 
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Dundee.—Addition to Slotswell School (540/.) 
for the Dundee School Beard. 

Dunmow (Essex).—Court-room and additions 
at police-station; Mr. F. Whitmore, architect, 
Duke-street, Chelmsford. 

Durham.—Picture hall, North-road, for Mr, 
T. Shadforth, 76, North-rcaa, Durham. 

Erdington.—Theatre; Mr. A. Hamblin, 
architect, 115, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 

Farnham.—Fourteen houses, Weydon Hill. 
road (3,1201.); Mr. R. W. Cass, Surveyor, 
Urban. District Council Offices, Farnham. 

Fecitt Brow. — Mission church for the 
Trustees, Evangelical Protestant Church, 
Blackburn. 

Folkestone.—P!ans have been passed for 
additions to Holy Trinity Church, Sandgate. 
road; Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, architect; 
Mr. C. Jenner, builder; and for twelve houses, 
St. George’s-road, and three in Geraldine. 
read; Mr. W. Davis, builder. 

Gateshead.—Isolation hosnital; Mr. N. P. 
Pattinson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Gateshead, 

Giffnock.—Proposed church for the Paisley 
Presbytery. 

Goole.—Municipal offices; Mr. J. J. Fitch, 
architect, London. 

Greenock.—Alterations to bakery for tho 
East End Co-operative Society. 

Halifax.—Club-house for the West End Golf 
Club (2,000/.); Mr. C. Fox, 7, Rawson-street, 
Halifax. 

Handsworth (Birmingham).—Tram sheds; 
Messrs. Harrison & Cox, architects, 109, Col. 
more-row, Birmingham, 

Harlow Moor.—Convenience, etc. (1,000I.); 
Mr. T. Bagshaw, Engineer, Town Hail, 
Harrogate. 

Haslingden.—Extension to Britannia Mill for 
the Industrial Manufacturing Comnany, cotton 
goods manufacturers. 

Hindley.—Handicraft centre, Argyle-street 
(1.500/.); Mr, T. Robey, Education Offices, 
Hindley. 

Hornsea.—Pavilion; Mr, W. E. Warburton, 
Surveyor, Urban District Council Offices, 
Hornsea. 

Hull.—Alterations and additions to power- 
station, Osborne-street (5,095/.); Mr. Kettle. 
— builder, care of the Clerk, Town Hall, 

ull. 

Kettering.—Pavilion at Broughton for the 
Kettering Golf Club. 


Kintbury (Hungerford). — Extensions to 
‘© Wallingtons ”’ (8,000/.): Mr. H. Freyberg, 
Cromwell-place, Kensington, 


architect, 24, 
S.W 


Largs (N.B.).—Children’s home; Mr. P. 
Caldwell, architect, Largs. 

Leeds.—Enlarging St. Richard’s Roman 
Catholic School, Manor-road (by 300 places); 
Rev. Canon M. McAuliffe, The Presbytery, 
Manor-row, Holbeck, Leeds. 

Leek.—Thirty houses; Messrs. Bavley & 
Morriss, builders, Mill-street, Leek. Additions 
to baths; Mr. W. E. Beacham, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Leek. 

Leigh — (Lancs).—Cinematograph __ theatre, 
Railway-road (3,890/.); Messrs. J. C. Prest- 
wich & Sons, architects, Bradshawgate-cham- 
bers, Leigh; Messrs. Massey _ Brothers, 
builders, Enfield-street Saw Mills, Pemberton, 
Wigan. 

Liverpool.—Building, Beaumont-street; Mr. 
J. T. Alexander, Building Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Liverpool. 

Longfleet.—Alterations to electric theatre, 
High-street, for the Popular Bioscopne Synd' 
cate, Ltd. 

Lostwithiel.—Proposed workmen’s dwellings; 
Ir. J. Knight, Surveyor, Town Hall. 

Lower Brampton.—Church; Vicar, &t 
Thomas’ Church, Chesterfield. ~ 

_Lowestoft.—Plans have been passed for ad- 
ditions to school, Herring: Fishery Score, for 
the Churchwardens of Christ Church; and for 
cight houses, Beccles-road, for Mr. C. Ansdell. 

Luddenham.—Factory, Unlees Marshes, fot 
the Exnlosives Loading Comnany. 

Marlborough.—Housing scheme  (2.600l.); 
Mr. J..W. Brooke, Surveyor, Town Hall. 

Measglas. (near Newvort).—Engine _ shed. 
offices, etc. (45,000/.), for the Great Wester? 
Railway Company; Messrs. E. C. Jordan & 
Sons, Harrow-rcad, Newport, Mon. 

Middlesbrough.—Picture theatre, near New 
port-road, for the Middlesbrough Pavilion 
Company, Ltd.: Mr. J. Forbes, architect, 4, 
Albert-road, Middlesbrough. 

New Brancepeth.—Institute, New Brance 


‘peth Colliery, for Messrs. Cochrane & Co., 


colliery owners, New Branceveth Colliery. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Alterations at Centra 
Primitive Methodist. Church; Messrs. T. 
Davidson & Son, architects, 1, Eldon-squaré, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

New Hunstanton.—Shelters at foot of the 
Green (720l.); Messrs. F. Southgate & Son, 
builders, Hunstanton. 


- ‘‘Newlyn.—School: Mr, H. Maddern, archi- 


tect, Marrabe-road, Penzance. ; 
Newton Heath.—Proposed rectory (1,8000.); 
Vicar, St. Anme’s Church, Newton Heath. 
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New Tredegar (Mon).—Police-court and 
alterations to station (1,445/.); Mr. C. H. 
Reed, builder, Maipas-road, Newport. 

Oldham.—Proposed extensions to Hayside 
Parish Church for the Vicar. 

Oulton.—Additions to nurses’ home (360/.) 
and shelters (300/.); Mr. F. Peskett, Clerk, 
Mutford and Lothingland Guardians’ Offices, 
Lowestoft. 

Paisley.—Rebuilding works for the Seedhill 
Finishing Company, cloth finishers. 

Pear ‘lree.—Knlargement of school (9,400/.) : 
Mr. J. Liggins, builder, 44, Forester-street, 
Derby. 

Pemberton.—Alterations at St. Mark’s Day 
Schools, Newtown (600/.), for the Trustees. 

Penzance.—School; Mr. T. Cornish, 
Education Officers, Penzance. 

Poole.—Alterations and additions to Baptist 
Church, Hill-street, for the Trustees. 

Portessie.—Hall for the Managers of the 
United Church of Rathven, 

Prudhoe (Ovingham). — Adaptation of 
Prudhoe House into Council Offices (490/.) : 
Messrs. R. Smithson & Son, builders, Beau- 
mont Brick Works, Prudhce. 

Ramsbottom.—Tram-car shed and depot; 
Mr. Thomas H. Bell, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Ramsbottom. 

Rawtenstall_—Houses, Carr 
Mr. W. Ashworth, — builder, 
Waterfoot, Manchester. 

Reddish.—Extensions to works for Messrs. 
Cravens Brothers, Ltd., crane manufacturers. 

Redhill.—Police and fire stations, London- 
road; Mr. F. T. Clayton, Engineer, Town 
Hall, Reigate. 

Rotherham.—Theatre, High-street (20,000/.). 
for Messrs. Haffety & Steeples. 


Hall Estate; 
Burnley-road, 


Rugby.—Bank; Messrs. T. Lowe & Sons, 
builders, Curzon-street, Burton-on-Trent. 
Ruthin. — Infirmary and cottage home; 


Clerk, Guardians’ Offices. Ruthin. 

St. Austell.—Vicarage, Charlestown (1,000/.) - 
Mr. B. C, Andrews, architect, Biddicks-court, 
St. Austell. 

Saltburn.—Alterations to brine baths: Mr. 
J. Hutton, builder, 39 and 40, New Elvet, 
Durham. 

Sandwich.—Extensions to Guildhall (1,126/.) : 


Messrs. Turner & Watts, builders, Cattle 
Market, Sandwich 
Selby—Enlarging club; Secretary, Con- 


servative Club, Selby. 

Selston Underwood.—Proposed school; Mr. 
L. Maggs. Architect, Shire Hall, Nottingham. 

Southampton.—Premises, Western Shore, for 
Messrs. Pirelli, Ltd., manufacturers of electric 
cable, etc., 45, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 
Plans have been passed for nine houses, 
Andrews-road, for Messrs. Jukes & Son; also 
for additions to laundry, Warren-avenue, for 
Mr. H. Cawte. Plans for additions to Angle- 
sea Tavern have been lodged by Mr. W. 

gshaw. 

South Pelaw.—Proposed twenty houses for 
the North-Eastern Railway Company, York. 

Stafford.—Extensions to St. Marv’s Church; 
Mr, A. B. Jackson, architect, 3. New-sauare, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


The “ Hue” Fire adapted to an existing stove. 
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school (408/.); 


Education 


Stonehouse.—Alterations to 
Mr. H. W. Household, County 
Oitices, Gloucester. 

Studley.—School; Mr. J. Willmott, architect, 
6, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, 

Sunderland.—Steel wire mill and warehouse, 
corner of Roker-avenue and Portobello-lane, 
for Messrs. Craven & Speeding Brothers, rope 
manufacturers, Fulwell-road, Monkwearmouth. 

Swansea.—Central stores (15,000/.); Mr. 
George Bell, Engineer, Town Hall, Swansea. 

Thornton.—Mission hall; Vicar, Parish 
Church, Thornton. 

Urmston.—Alterations at Lord Nelson Hotel 
for Mr, John Duggan. 

Wadhurst.—Drill hall; Messrs, E. Punnett 
& Sons, builders, Springwell-road, Tonbridge. 

Wakefield. — Alterations to British Oak 
Hotel, Kirkgate, for Messrs. Beverley Brothers, 
Ltd., brewers, Eagle Brewery, Harrison-street, 
Wakefield; Messrs. Simpson & Firth, archi- 
tects, 9, Southgate, Wakefield. 

Waterloo.—New schools and alterations at 


Lowton School (4,000/.); Trustees, Parish 
Church, Pudsey. 
Watford.—Mortuary (545); Mr. H. M. 


Turner, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Watford. 

West Bridgford (Notts).—School, Exchange- 
roid (4,960/.); Mr. J. Greenwood, builder, 2, 
Wood-street, Mansfield. 

West Hartlepool.—Swimming-baths on site 
south of Carr House; Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, 
Engineer, Town Hall, West Hartlepool. 

Westoning.—School (1,495/.); Messrs. Smith 


& Son, builders, Thorpe-street, Raunds, 
Northants. 

Weymouth, — Improvements at Harbour 
(12,0007.); Mr. W. Barlow Morgan, Engineer, 


Town Hall, Weymouth. 


Willenhall.—Church, Temple-road; Vicar, 
St. Anne’s Church, Willenhall. 
Woodford-cum-Membris. — School (2,7002.): 


Mr. George H. Lewin, Architect, County Edu- 
cation Offices, Northampton. 
Yeovil.—Adaptation of premises, rear of 
Town Hall, as fire-station: Mr. Warren, archi- 
tect, care of the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Yeovil. Buildings, site of Recklesford School, 
for Messrs. Petters, Ltd., oil-engine manufac- 
turers, Nautilus Works, Yeovil. 
York.—Thirty houses, Alma-terrace, Fulford- 


road (6,398/.): Messrs. G. Lough & Co., 
builders, 11, Waterloo-road, Blythe. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 


We have received a supplementary list of 
electric-light fittings from Messrs. A. Emanuel 
& Sons, Ltd., of George-street, Manchester- 
square, W. The illustrations in this list have 
been arranged so as to show each particular 
fitting as accurately as possible, and very many 
of the fittings illustrated have been specially 
designed by the firm. 

Messrs, Young & Marten, Ltd., Caledonian 
Works, Stratford, E., send us a descriptive 
booklet dealing with the ‘‘ Hue” adaptable 
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fire. Among the many forms of barless fires 
now on the market, the ‘‘Hue”’ fire claims 
the distinctive advantage of being designed 
and manufactured to suit the base area of 
existing grates, so that the economy of fuel 
and increased heating power which result 
from the adoption of a barless fire may be 
obtained without the added cost and labour 
of removing existing chimney-pieces and 
scrapping existing stoves. The fire is clean 
in use, the ashes finding their way into a 
specially constructed closed pan under the 
bottom grate, which can be removed and 
emptied without inconvenience. For hotels, 
offices, waiting-rooms, and dwelling-houses, and 
indeed in every case where a bright and 
cheerful fire is required at the minimum of ex- 
pense, its introduction should usher in a period 
of heat, utility, and economy unknown before. 
Where existing grates possess very shallow 
fires, under 8 in. from back to front, the firm 
recommend the use of their special heavy 
brick backs for deflecting the heat. The iron 
backs can in most instances be readily re- 
moved and the new bricks inserted without 
taking out the existing stove or touching the 
mantelpiece and surroundings. In cases where 
it may be undesirable to remove the back and 
sides, a ‘‘ Hue” fire can be svecially cast to 
fit. In addition to the adaptable ‘‘ Hue ”’ fire, 
complete ‘‘Hue’’ interiors are supplied in 
many styles. Among other important con- 
tracts, Messrs. Young & Marten have recently 
supplied the Three Counties Asylum with over 
150 of their fires. 


<i» 
a 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 





Agricultural College, South Africa. 

H.M. Trade Commissioner reports that, 
according to information received from the 
Commissioner of Customs and Excise at 
Pretoria, it hag been officially announced that 
the Government intend to proceed with a 
scheme for establishing an Agricultural 
College at Pretoria, 700,0007. having been set 
aside for the construction thereof. 


Wharves, etc., Mexico. 

H.M. OConsul-General reports, on the 
authority of the local Press, that the Mexican 
Department of Communications has signed a 
contract with Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, Ltd., 
for the construction of two wharves and several 
warehouses at the port of Coatzacoalcos. The 
work will be begun as soon as the Chamber 
of Deputies approves the contract. 


Building Materials and Plant for Arsenal, 
Switzerland. 

The Feuille Fédérale Suisse (Berne) of 
December 4 contains a decree earmarking a 
credit of 766,000 francs (30,640/.) for the con- 
struction at Lyss of an arsenal, together with 
magazines and other departments. 





























The “Hue” Barless Hearth Fire. 
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THE LONDON ALMANACK. 


Mr. Monx’s Calendarium Londinense, 1913, 
hand-printed and published at 72, New Bond- 
street, has for headpiece an etching of the 
Guildhall. with a portion of the Church of 
St Laurence Jewry in the foreground. It will 
be seen from the small illustration on this page 
how this classic building dominates Dence’s 
elevation to the Guildhall. The etching includes 
also a view of the eastern wing and the entrance 
to the Art Gallery, the proposed rebuilding of 
which, from the design of Mr. Perks, is being 
discussed so exhaustively by the Corporation. 





The Goidbell EC. 





CALENDARIVM LONDINENSE 
or the London Almanack for the Year 1913 
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The London Almanack, 1913. 
By Mr. W. Monk, R.E. 


Mr. Monk’s etching, therefore, is not only of 
topical interest, but, assuming that alterations 
will be made shortly, is of value as a record of 
the existing building and its surroundings. 
This, indeed, is one of the objects the artist has 
in mind in issuing the broadsheet every year, 
namely, to perpetuate the appearance of con- 
temporary London. Since the calendar is 
worthy of preservation, the series forms an 
historical record. It has now been published 
for eleven years, and should be known to all 
Londoners. The size is 15 in. by 11 in. 


—_——__e-~-e—__—_——_- 
QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In Tuesday’s Parliamentary papers Mr. Grant 
asked the President of the Board of Education 
whether he would say what use had been made 
of Rooms 101-106, formerly Jones Collection, 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum since the 
date when the new fireproof roofs were com- 
pleted in 1911; and how long such valuable 
exhibiting space was to remain closed to the 
public, seeing that the need for more room was 
referred to in the Report on the Victoria and 
Albert Museum for 1911. - 

Mr. Pease said, in answer to the first part of 
the question, the rooms referred to had been 
used for temporary purposes such as the pre- 
liminary display of objects offered on loan or 
for purchase. With reference to the last part 
of the question, he hoped to make a statement 
early next year. 

Mr. Grant also asked if the President would 
state when the repairs to the ceiling of the 
gallery leading to the lecture theatre of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and the replacing 
of the flooring in that gallery, recommended by 
the Committee in their Report lately presented 
to Parliament, would be taken in hand; and 
whether the original colouring of the walls of 
that gallery, to match the colouring of the 
twelve ornamental columns of the gallery, 
could now be proceeded with. 

Mr. Pease said, in regard to the ceiling and 
the flooring of the gallery in question, steps 
were being taken to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee referred to. The 
question of the colouring of the walls was 
reserved for the present. 

Regent’s Park. 
Answering a question from Mr. Cassel, 


Mr. Runciman said the attention of the Com- 
missioner of Woods, who had charge of the 
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Crown estates in London, had been called to 
a resolution of the Marylebone Borough Council. 
It was intended to retain, but not to increase, 
the number of residences at present in the 
Park, and before the surrender or falling in of 
the lease of such a residence careful considera- 
tion was given by the Commissioner, in com- 
munication with the Office of Works, as to 
whether any, and, if any, what, land held with 
the house could with advantage be added to 
the area open to the public without unduly 
affecting the letting value of the residence, and 
wherever that could be done land was added 
to the open area before granting a renewed 
lease. 

In the Parliamentary papers Mr. Cassel asked 
the representative of the First Commissioner of 
Works whether his attention had been called 
to a resolution passed by the Marylebone 
Borough Council protesting against the erection 
of any additional buildings in Regent’s Park, 
and desiring that its value as an open space 
might be preserved for the use of the public ; 
and whether the Government were prepared to 
give effect to this resolution by refusing to 
allow any buildings to be erected or any lands 
to be enclosed in the Park, and throwing open 
to the public any lands now enclosed whenever 
leases fall in and a suitable opportunity arose. 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn replied that the resolution 
referred to had been seen by the First Com- 
missioners. The control of buildings in the 
private enclosures were not, however, within 
his control but of that of the Commissioners of 
His Majesty's Woods. It was the policy of the 
First Commissioner to acquire, as opportunity 
offered, parts of the enclosures and to add the 
land so acquired to the area of the Park. 


New Delhi. 

Mr. King asked the Under-Secretary of State 
for India whether the estimate of 4,000,0001. 
which had been made of the amount to be 
expended by the Government of India on the 
new Delhi was adhered to; and, if so, whether 
a statement of such estimated expense could be 
given, distinguishing the sums for purchase of 
ground, for laying-out, draining, and clearing 
the site, for building Government House, for 
building other Government buildings, and for 
fittings and furniture. 

Mr. H. D. Baker: “In the course of the 
Budget discussion in the Legislative Council the 
Viceroy, on Merch 25 last, stated that he had 
good reason to believe that with proper care 
and supervision the sum of four millions sterling 
would be in the end but little, if at all, exceeded 
by the time the city is built. The Secretary of 
State is not aware of any fresh circumstance 
suggesting a modification of this figure, but no 
detailed estimates of expenditure under different 
heads are as yet available.” 


Town Planning. 

Mr. J. Taylor asked the President of the 
Local Government Board if he would state how 
many cases of the compulsory purchase of land 
for the purpose of housing and town planning 
had been sanctioned since the passing of the 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act; the price 
paid for the land so acquired; and the relation 
such price bore to the annual value as shown 
by the rate-books or by Government valuation. 

Mr. J. Burns said that only one order for the 
compulsory purchase of land for housing 
purposes had been confirmed by the Board 
under the First Schedule to the Housing, Town 
Planning, etc., Act, 1999. viz., the Erpingham 
Order, parish of Edgefield. In that case the 
arbitrator had awarded 382/. The sum was 
thirty and a half times the gross estimated 
rental of the property bought. He was not, of 
course, aware how the sum awarded was arrived 
at, and whether any sum was included in it for 
severance or injurious affection. 


Edinburgh Buildings. 

Mr. Hogge asked the representative of the 
First Commissioner of Works whether he could 
state the Jprecise nature of the offer made by 
the First Commissioner of Works to the Edin- 
burgh City Council in adjusting the building 
line in connexion with the laboratory at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens ; and whether he could 
state why it was now proposed to make additions 
at the rear of the laboratory, seeing that when 
the building was erected originally it was 
stated that such space could not be taken 
from the gardens. Mr. Wedgwood Benn, in 
reply, said the whole matter of the building 
line in Inverleith-row was now the subject 
of negotiation between the First Commissioner 
and the Edinburgh Town Council, and a 
satisfactory outcome was anticipated. 
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Government Buildings, Scotland. 


Mr. Hogge, on Tuesday, asked the Hon. 
Member for St. George’s-in-the-East, as repre- 
senting the First Commissioner of Works, 
whether the designs for any new Government 
buildings in Scotland would be thrown open 
to competition among Scottish architects ; 
whether, in the case of the proposed Scottish 
offices to be erected in Edinburgh on the site 
of the existing Calton Gaol, it was proposed 
to invite outside competition ; whether, seeing 
the existing buildings were at present in use 
as a prison, for which no new site had been 
acquired, there was ample time for competi- 
tive designs to be invited; and whether, if 
the designs were not to be thrown open for 
competition, the First Commissioner of Works 
would at an early date place the model of 
the proposed buildings in the Tea Room, so 
that all Scottish Members might see what was 
contemplated. 

Mr. Benn said the First Commissioner invited 
the assistance of a small Committee of Members 
of Parliament, who decided against an open 
competition. The Calton Hill buildings would 
therefore, be designed in the Oftice of Works 
An independent Scotch architect of high 
standing would be asked to advise on the matter. 
The First Commissioner would be happy to give 
all the Scottish Members an opportunity of 
inspecting the plans and model before the 
building was put in hand. 

Lord Balcarres asked if this meant that the 
independent Scottish architect of high standing 
was going to be allowed to reverse the plans 
which had been prepared. 

Mr. Benn said he would be consulted as to 
the merits of the plan which had been prepared. 

Lord Balcarres asked if it would not be better 
if he were to prepare the plans himself. 

Mr. Benn: That is a matter of opinion. 


———e-4-e—__—_ 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL: 


EIGHTH REPORT. 


Ir was in August, 1893, that the Builder 
first referred to the bacterial purification of 
sewage in connexion with the evidence given 
by Professor Sims-Woodhead before the Royal 
Commission on the London Water Supply, and 
five years afterwards, in the sixty-first year of 
the reign of Queen Victoria, the Rovai Commis- 
sion was appointed that has now issued its 
eighth Report. 

By far the greater part of their labours has 
been devoted to the investigation of the applica- 
tion of bacterial processes to a solution of the 
sewage problem, and it was this aspect of the 
subject that first led to its appointment. 

Fourteen years seems a long time for the 
work of any Commission, and only three out 
of the eight original members have survived to 
sign the latest Report. 

What they have done and the methods they 
have adopted have been the subject of some 
severe criticism, and, in the light of their latest 
production, a good deal of this has been well 
deserved. 

Many persons who were in a position to form 
a sound judgment soon came to the conclusion 
that the Commission were not well equipped 
for the work they had undertaken, but this 
opinion was greatly qualified by the fact that it 
was really pioneer work they were called upon 
to deal with, and that only men of altogether 
exceptional training and ability could have 
mastered the situation. The result of this 
inadequacy has been only what might have 
been expected. The Commission, having taken 
a vast amount of conflicting or inconclusive 
evidence, set themselves simply to observe 
what was being done all over the country under 
the pressure of statutes which there were NO 
means of complying with, and without raising 
a word of protest against prodigious sums 
of money spent upon schemes that might well 
have been held back until the Commission 
were in a better position to form a definite 
and approximately final opinion. ; 

This attitude of observation entailed 4 
amount of scientific research that would have 
been quite proper subject-matter for a nation 
laboratory, but it has had the effect of retarding 
the practical objects the Commission were cal 
upon to deal with. If there were any doubts 
about the justice of these observations before 
the production of the latest Report they have 
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the whole subject which might have had effect 
given to it within a few months of their appoint- 
ment. This would, at any rate, have secured 
some modification of the law that has led to 
endless disputes, and which, after fourteen 
years Of laborious investigation, they at last 
recommend should be altered. 

There is now good reason to believe that their 
eighth Report will be heartily welcomed, and 
by no one more than the ratepayer. 

The first paragraph of their summary of 
conclusions runs as follows :—‘‘ The law should 
be altered so that a person discharging sewage 
matter into a stream shall not be deemed to 
have committed an offence under the Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Act (1876) if the sewage 
matter is discharged in a form which satisfies 
the requirements of the prescribed standard.” 

The prescribed standard, both as regards 
suspended matter and dissolved oxygen, taken 
up in five days, should be regarded as satis- 
factory, and the more so as it includes the 
element of dilution which, although obvious 
from the first, had no effect given to it. 

If the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal 
had started on the lines of the classical in- 
vestigations of Pettenkofer, carried out long 
before their appointment, they might have 
arrived at their present conclusions many years 
ago. 

The recommendation in a previous Report 
that a Central Authority should determine the 
tests to be applied was positively alarming, but 
it is a very different matter now that reasonable 
tests are to be determined before its appoint- 
ment. 

Experts will still await the issue of the 
Appendix to the eighth Report with some 
anxiety, seeing that the technical details 
required in carrying out the proposed tests are 
somewhat difficult, and an apparatus previously 
recommended by the Commission has been the 
subject of unfavourable criticism. No doubt 
the proposed arrangements have now been 
perfected, so that there is good reason to expect 
that the very expensive anomaly of the law of 
river pollution, being impossible to comply 
with, will no longer exist. 

All’s well that ends well, and there should 
be a general sense of satisfaction that the Royal 
Commission on Sewage Disposal has at last 
arrived at such common-sense conclusions. 


—____#-@--——-. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


At the fortnightly sitting of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board on Saturday the 
following matters were dealt with :— 

Joyce Green Hosvital.—A letter was received 
from the Local Government Board, assenting 
generally to the structural alterations involved 
in the proposals regarding the Joyce Green 
Hospital Laundry, and asking for a complete 
estimate of cost. 

Leavesden Asylum.—It was decided, subject 
to the sanction of the Local Government 
Board, to accept the tender of Messrs. H. 
Young & Co,, amounting to 5,838/., for the 
Seockon of six iron bridges of two tiers each 
etween certain blocks at Leavesden Asylum. 
Queen Mary’s Uhildren’s Hospital.—In June 
ast the Local Government Board approved 
generally of the proposal to extend the 


j Yerandahs of four of the double cottage blocks 
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par above hospital, and, at the same time, 
. ed to be furnished with a complete estimate 
+ cost based upon a tender. Tenders had 
a cbtained, and the lowest was that of 
Summers Brothers, _Normanhurst, 
ee. amounting to 1.2477. To this had 
© be added 50/. for incidental expenses. 
aid Report was also presented regarding the 
: — for isolation accommodation, recrea- 
“ge all, and schoolrooms at the same hospital. 
taken grocommended that no further action be 
— or the present in regard to the isolation 
_ mmodation, but that the revised plans for 
a erection of a recreation hall and school- 
ms, at an estimated cost of 7.0451.. be 


forwardo 
sg ‘ to the Local Government Board for 





METROPOLITAN WATER 
BOARD. 


At the monthly meeting of the Metropolitan 
Water Board on December 18 the idionion 
- gst other matters were dealt with :— 
* renches.—It was agreed that the following 
ms be spe to the Fg age of prices in 
n respect of the reinstatem 
— broken un by the Board sabe ue 
wre mentioned districts :—Lambheth Borouch 

ar-sprayed macadam, 3s, 6d. per yard; 
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Tottenham Urban—Relavi~~ wood on 12-in. 
granite, 15s. 6d. per yard; Buckhurst Hill 
Urban—Tar-sprayed gravel, 6d. per yard; 
Bromley Rural—Tar-painted granite, 1s, je 
val yard, and tar-painted flint, 1s. 2d. per 
yard. 

Reinforced Fencing.—It was decided to 
accept the tender of the Reinforced Concrete 
Fence Posts Company for the erection of a 
concrete post and wire fence, 3,890 yds, in 
length, at the Chingford Reservoir, at a cost 
of 2s, 1d. per yard. 


a 
LEGAL COLUMN, 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


In the case of Garnant v. Anthracite 

Collieries, Ltd. (current ‘“‘Law Reports’’) the 
Court of Appeal had to consider a point under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act in connexion 
with industrial disease. A workman employed 
as @ collier suffered from nystagmus, and for 
a time was paid compensation by consent. 
The employers then applied for a review, and 
at the hearing evidence was given that, 
although the man was no longer actually 
suffering from the disease, the previous attack 
rendered him liable to a recurrence. The 
Court on this evidence held that as there was 
evidence that the effects of the disease still 
continued the County Court Judge was 
justified in holding that the applicant was 
entitled to compensation. 
_ This decision must be compared with that 
in Jones v. New Brynnally Colliery Company, 
Ltd. (5 Butt., W.C.C. 375), by which a work- 
man in similar circumstances, but where no 
medical evidence was offered as to the pre- 
disposing effects of the disease, was held not 
to have satisfied the burden of proof laid 
upon him, since the tendency to nystagmus 
alleged in that case might have been due to 
a personal susceptibility not common to all 
colliers. In the argument in Garnant’s case 
some point was endeavoured to be made as to 
some diseases being scheduled in the Third 
Schedule to the Act with their sequele, whilst 
others, of which nystagmus is one, are 
scheduled without sequele. We may point 
out that in this case there could be no question 
of sequele, because the incapacity was held 
to be caused by the original disease, which 
left the patient susceptible to a recurrence 
of the same disease. The term sequele is 
added in connexion with certain diseases in 
the Act, because it is well recognised that 
certain industrial diseases set up diseases of 
a different nature. For instance, lead poison- 
ing may set up kidney disease, and some 
diseases may cause paralysis. 


The Insurance Act. 

A Divisional Court has recently considered 
three cases under the Insurance Act—Hurlock 
v. Shinn; Rex v. Hedderick, ex parte Slate; 
and Morris v. Ashton. The appeilants in each 
case had been convicted of failure to pay 
contributions under Part I. of the Insurance 
Act, in respect of Health Insurance, and in 
the three cases almost every possible technical 
objection was raised to the convictions. The 
Court, constituted of three judges, including 
the Lord Chief Justice, unanimously decided 
the cases in favour of the Crown, 

It may be well, as shortly as possible, to 
set out the points decided, for it may prevent 
employers embarking on useless litigation. It 
appears first to have been contended that a 
conviction for an offence and an order to pay 
a contribution could not be contained in one 
order. Sect, 68, subsect. 2, certainly gives the 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction power both 
to inflict a fine and to order payment of con- 
tributions withheid, and the Court held that 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, the 
order was rightly made. The second point 
was one which has been freely aired in the 
Press, that there could be no obligation to 
pay contributions until the benefits under the 
Act were arranged. The Court complimented 
Counsel on his courage in putting forward the 
contention, but declined to give effect to it. 
It was also contended that, as Provisional 
Regulations, the rules were not authorised by 
the Act, and that certain regulations, includ- 
ing Rule 6, as to the time of payment, were 
ultra vires, and that the body making them 
were not a “Government Department ” within 
sect. 4 of the Rules Publication Act, 1893. 
All these objections were overruled, and it is 
unnecessary for us to enter into the legal 
arguments. The general public is hardly 
likely to impugn the Act on technical grounds 
such as the above, but one point was decided 
which is of general interest, and which should 
be especially noted by those liable to pay 
contributions. In the case Morris v. Ashton 
twenty-eight summonses were issued against 
one employer, who for seven weeks had neg- 
lected to pay contributions in respect of four 
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workmen. It was contended that this con- 
stituted one offence, and ought to have been 
included in one summons. The Court, whilst 
not deciding whether offences committed on 
different days could be included in one 
summons, held that each offence could cer- 
tainly be dealt with separately. Thus it will 
be’ seen, if default is made in respect of pay- 
ments due in different weeks, the person in 
default is liable to be put to the cost of 
separate summonses. 


District Surveyor’s Fees. 

_ In the Lambeth Police Court on the 9th 
inst. a test case was tried to ascertain the 
meaning of sect. 26 of the London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1909, which 
prescribes the fees to be paid to District Sur- 
veyors in respect of skeleton-frame buildings. 
The section prescribes that the fees shall be 
equal to two and a half times the fees specified 
in regard to new buildings by the Act of 1894. 
As reported in the Times, the contention put 
forward on behalf of the District Surveyor 
was that this fee was to be in addition to 
the fee prescribed by the Act of 1894, not 
in substitution for it. The magistrate declined 
to accept this view, and it is hard to see how 
he could have come to any other conclusion. 
If a unit is mentioned as a basis of computa- 
tion, how is it possible, in attaining the result, 
to reckon in the unit itself? 


Land Valuation. 

In the case of Hornby v. Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, recently tried in the High 
Court, a decision of a Referee under the 
Finance Act was upheld. 

A property, “ The Rest,” at Aldeburgh, was 
purchased by Mr. Money in 1886 for 2,150/., 
and, it was asserted, 400/. had been expended 
in improvements. He died in 1895, leaving 
the premises in trust, his widow being tenant 
for life. In 1902 the trustees expended 501. 
on drainage. A neighbouring landowner was 
very anxious to acquire the property, and after 
repeated offers the property was sold to her 
in August, 1910, for 35,5000. _ 

On September 21, 1911, the provisional 
valuation was served on the trustees, showing 
original gross value 2,000/. and assessable site 
value 600/. On appeal, the Referee fixed the 
gross value at 2,140/., and the assessable site 
value 7407. Ever since May, 1908, the adjoin- 
ing proprietor had been offering 3,500/, for 
“The Rest” and 500/. for an adjoining 
cottage and stabling, and it was contended, 
on behalf of the trustees, that the original 
gross value as determined by the Referee was 
not equal to the price which a willing seller 
could have obtained in the open market on 
April 30, 1909. No question was raised as to 
the Geductions made to arrive at the assessable 
site value 740/., and the Court affirmed the 
Referee on the ground that the offer in 
question had not been made to a willing seller 
in the open market. The tenant for life was 
extremely unwilling to sell, and the purchaser 
was anxious to purchase, and had in a letter 
expressed the opinion that she was offering 
for the whole property, including the cottage 
and stabling, which were admitted to be 500/., 
at least 1,000/. more than it was worth. It is 
obvious this was an instance of a “ fancy 
price,’ but the case suggests some curious 
reflections on the working of the Act. Suppos- 
ing this sale to have been completed when 
the sum was first offered in May, 1908, then it 
would appear that when the provisional valua- 
tion came to be made the purchaser could, 
under sect, 2, subsect. 3, have applied to have 
a site value ‘calculated on this fancy price 
substituted for the original site value, and it 
is certain that no increment value would then 
be likely to accrue in respect of the property. 

Another point in the case deserves attention 
as illustrating the difficulties attending an 
accurate valuation of properties. Two experts 
gave evidence before the judge on behalf of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue as to 
what they considered the value of the property 
in the open market by a willing seller. One 
of them placed the value at 2,000/., the other 
at 1,250/. Assuming these experts to be agreed 
as to the deductions, and ‘‘an occasion” to 
occur whilst the value remained unchanged, 
it is obvious, if the lower valuation of one be 
taken as the original value, and the valuation 
of the other on the occasion, there would 
increment value duty charged of 150/. The 
Referee accepted the value of neither, but 
placed it 140/. higher. These figures well 
illustrate the uncertainties of valuation and 
the “happy-go-lucky” nature of taxation 
based on pure estimate. 


Waterworks Breaking-up Streets. 

The Court of Appeal, in the case of the 
Mayor, etc., of Swansea v. Harpur (current 
“Taw Reports”), had to consider a point 
under the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847. The 
Corporation, as the water authority, had 
broken up a certain road and laid down a 
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water-pipe. The work was properly carried 
out, and the road was made good under the 
superintendence of the respondent, the Sur- 
veyor to the County Council: but eight months 
after the compietion of the work a portion of 
the road, and the river bank supporting it 
slipped into the river. It was alleged by the 
County Council that this damage resulted 
from the pipe having been laid in the road, 
and they claimed compensation under sect. 28 
of the Waterworks Clauses Act. The justices 
were of opinion that the damage was so 
caused, and ordered the Corporation to pay 
87/. 10s., and taxed costs, 

The Corporation contended that sect. 28 had 
no application, and therefore that the justices 
had no jurisdiction. The Divisional Court 
held that the justices were right; but the 
Court of Poor have now reversed the judg- 
ment of the Divisional Court. The point in- 
volved was of some complexity, involving the 
interpretation of several statutes, but, as 
simply as we can state it, the decision amounts 
to this. Sect. 28 of the Waterworks Clauses 
Act, 1847, gives tne undertakers powers to 
break up the streets for the purpose of laying 
pipes or repairing the same, ‘‘ doing so little 
damage as can be in the execution of the 
powers hereby or by the special Act granted, 
and making compensation for any damage that 
may be done in the execution of such powers.” 
The Court of Appeal held that the damage 
here complained of was not ‘‘ damage done 
in the execution of such powers,’’ as the 
authorised work had been properly carried 
out and made good before the damage 
occurred. But then it was argued that sect. 85 
applied, which provides that, ‘‘ with respect 
to the recovery of damages not specially pro- 
vided for,’’ the Railway Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1847, is to be incorporated, and by 
sect. 140 of that Act, damages are to be ascer- 
tained by justices. The Court: held that the 
damages not specially provided for mentioned 
in this section are not damages by way of 
compensation under sect. 28, but damages for 
wrongful acts. The case was practically de- 
cided when it was held that the damage 
occurring long after the work under the statu- 
tory powers were completed was not damage 
under sect. 28. If the damage had been done 
in the execution of the statutory powers it 
is not decided whether in such a case the 
justices would have had jurisdiction; but the 
Court intimated that unless express statutory 
jurisdiction was conferred then the remedy 
would be by common law action. 


—_____2~<>—e—__—_—___ 
LAW REPORTS. 


Action by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects to Restrain Use of Letters R.1.B.A. 


THE case of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects against Mr. Harry Horatio Rey- 
nolds_ recently came before Mr, Justice 
Warrington in the Chancery Division upon a 
motion for judgment, 

Mr. Whinney, Counsel appearing for the 
Institute, stated that the action was brought 
by the Institute of British Architects for the 
purpose of obtaining an injunction to restrain 
the defendant, who practised as an architect 
and surveyor in Birmingham, from using, in 
connexion with his business as an architect, 
the letters R.I.B.A. in such a manner as to 
lead the public to believe that he was a 
member of the Institute. 

It was agreed that the motion should be 
treated as the trial of the action, and that 
an order should be made that the defendant 
should be perpetually restrained from using, 
in connexion with his business as an architect 
or surveyor, or otherwise, from using the 
letters R.I.B.A. after his name, and from 
carrying on business in such a manner as to 
tend to the belief that he was a member of, or 
that his business was in any way connected 
with, the plaintiff Institute. : 

_His Lordship made an order for an injunc- 
tion in the terms asked, and directed that 
the defendant should pay to the Institute the 
costs of the action, such costs to be taxed in 
the event of the parties not agreeing them. 


Kine’s Bencu Division, Divistonat Court. 
(Before Justices RrpLey and Scrutton.) 
Action by Builders : 

John Thompson & Co. v. Thompson. 

THe plaintiffs in this case appealed 
to vary an order made by Mr. Verey, 
an Official Referee, in a building dis- 
pute. The plaintiffs were builders and con- 
tractors of Wood-street, Peterborough, and the 
defendant was Mr, George Thompson, of 
Sutton Marsh, Long Sutton, and the action 
before Mr. Verey was to recover the balance 
of an account for alterations and additions to 
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Wryde House, Thorney, Peterborough. This 
residence was acquired by the defendant as a 
present for his daughter on her approaching 
marriage, which took place in the spring of 
1911, to Mr. H. S. Dixon-Spain, land agent 
to the Earl of Leicester. The house was built 
in 1862, and up to the time of the purchase by 
the defendant had been used as a farmhouse. 
It was stated on behalf of the plaintiffs that 
no architect had been employed in the under- 
taking, and, save for a rough plan, no plans 
were ever prepared but those by the plaintiffs, 
who, consequentiy, as well as being contractors, 
were their own architects. Prior to the case 
coming before Mr.’ Verey, architects and sur- 
veyors of repute—including Sir A. Brumwell 
Thomas, F.R.I.B.A.—went to Wryde House, 
and they gave evidence before the Official 
Referee as to the value of the work done. The 
claim on behalf of the plaintiffs was 1,7411., 
and the defendant at first paid them 1,000J. 
Subsequently, as his Counsel put it, for the 
sake of peace, he paid a further 400/. into 
Court, making 1,400/., in satisfaction of the 
claim. The Official Referee found this sum 
was sufficient to satisfy plaintiffs’ claim, and 
therefore gave judgment for the defendant 
with costs, after deducting therefrom the 
plaintiffs’ costs up to the time of the payment 
into Court. 

Mr. Atkin, K.C., for the respondent, took 
a preliminary objection that there was no 
right of appeal on a question of costs only. 

The Court overruled the objection, and 
decided to hear the appeal. ; 

Mr. Compston, K.C., for the appellants, said, 
as his clients had succeeded on the 400/. paid 
into Court, they were entitled to the costs up 
to the time of the judgment. The appellants 
declined to accept the 400/. as a present, as 
they considered they were entitled to more, 
and would fight for it as a right. They had 
fought and won on the 400/., and were, there- 
fore, entitled to the costs of a _ successful 
litigant. In pursuing a honest claim a liti- 
gant should not be deprived of his costs 
because he recovered a less sum than he con- 
sidered he was entitled to. 

Without calling on the other side, the Court 
held that the Official Referee had exercised the 
discretionary powers vested in him, and he 
was right in doing so. The Cqurt could see 
no reason for interfering with his judgment, 
and the appeal would be dismissed with costs. 





Kine’s Bencu Division: DivistIonaL Court. 


(Before the Lorp Curer Justice and Justices 
PHILLIMORE and PICKFORD.) 


Builder and the Insurance Act: 
Important Appeal. 


On Wednesday and Thursday, December 11 
and 12, the Court dealt with important ap- 
peals under the Insurance Act affecting all 
employers of labour. One of the appellants 
was Mr. Walter Slate, builder, of Brecknock- 
road, Islington, who was fined 10/. and 51. 5s. 
costs at the North London Police Court in 
respect of eight summonses, and 1s. and 2s. 
costs in respect of others for failing to pay 
the necessary contributions under the _ In- 
surance Act. Mr. Slate was also ordered to 
pay up all arrears of contributions. The 
appeal came before the Court on a rule nisi 
for certiorari to the Stipendiary Magistrate, 
directing him to show cause why the con- 
victions should not be brought into the High 
Court to be quashed. 

The Solicitor-General (Sir John Simon, 
K.C., M.P.), Mr. Travers Humphreys, and 
Mr. Bransoh appeared to oppose the rule on 
behalf of the Insurance Commissioners; while 


Mr. Jellicoe, on behalf of the Insurance 
Act Amendment Society, represented the 
appellants, 


The Solicitor-General said the appellant was 
fined for not paying the whole 7d. a week, 
part of which he could deduct from the em- 
ployees’ wages. Appellant had taken six 
points, viz.:—(1) That the making and promul- 
gation of the regulations which formed the 
basis of the magistrate’s decision had not 
been proved, and that they were invalid as not 
being statutory rules within the meaning of 
the Rules Publication Act, 1893; (2) that the 
regulations were ultra vires the powers con- 
ferred by the Act: (3) that no insurance card 
was ever issued to the employee within the 
meaning of the regulations; (4) that the charge 
did not amount in law to any offence for 
which the magistrate was entitled to convict; 
(5) that the combined effect of the conviction 
and order for payment of arrears was not 
within the magistrate’s jurisdiction; and (6) 
that the conviction disclosed no offence under 
the Act. His friend, proceeded the Solicitor- 
General, seemed to raise the point that there 
was no power in the Commissioners to demand 
contributions, because no benefits had been 
arranged for, and that there had been a 
breach of Parliamentary contract, and it was 
also contended that the magistrate had no 
jurisdiction to order the payment of a fine as 
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well as arrears in one conviction. There was 
no doubt, however, that the Act stipulated for 
the payment of arrears as well as tne penalty, 
and proceedings by summary jurisdiction was 
the proper thing. The second point seemed 
to be equally absurd. 

The Lord Chief Justice: Can it be really 
contended that benefits must all be arranged 
before the 7d. a week can be demanded? 

Mr. Justice Phillimore said it looked like 
an attack on the administration. It may be 
a breach of duty on the part of the Govern. 
ment in not providing the benefits, but that 
did not affect the liapility of the subject to 


pay. 

‘the Solicitor-General further stated that 
Mr, Jellicoe had raised the point that proper 
times had not been stipulated for the atfixing 
of stamps on the cards, but the regulations, 
in his opinion, carefully gave these times. In 
the case of the appellant, they should be 
affixed weekly when the wages were paid, 
But the Court would remember that the ap. 
pellant was not charged with refusing to 
stamp the cards, but for neglecting to pay 
the contributions. 

For the appellant, Mr, Jellicoe contended 
that the reguiations did not come within the 
Rules Publication Act, because that Act had 
not been complied with by the Commissioners, 
He also argued that the employer could not 
be sued for each single week’s contribution, 
That was a serious point, as a great many 
people might be summoned because, and 
through ignorance, they had not stamped the 
cards of their employees. If the statute 
penalised them for not paying every single 
contribution, some might have hundreds of 
summonses issued against them. He would 
also argue that sect. 69 of the Act did not 
allow of proceedings being taken by sum- 
mary jurisdiction, and that the non-paid con. 
tributions could only be recovered by civil 
proceedings. His last point was that the con. 
tributions were not payable until something 
had been done to bring about benefits the 
Act defined. 

Mr. Justice Phillimore said this was a tax 
just as much as Income Tix was, which the 
Government had said should be collected. 

Mr. Jellicoe agreed that it was a tax, but 
he did not think the Government should levy 
it until it could give a guid pro quo. 

Mr. Sanderson, K.C., M.P., then argued a 
case in which Mr. Morris, a Hertfordshire 
farmer, wag fined in each of twenty-eight 
summonses in respect of four employees. He 
said the contention in that case was that in 
failing to pay the seven weekly contributions 
for one employee the appellant had only been 
guilty of one offence, and he should not be 
summoned for each week’s neglect. 

Delivering his judgment. the Lord Chief 
Justice dealt with the three points, viz, 
that the informations laid did not amount to 
an offence; that the magistrate had no juris- 
diction to order the payment of arrears as 
well as the fine; and that no offence had been 
disclosed by the conviction, his Lordship said 
a close consideration of the Act would give 
an ample answer to these questions. There 
was no doubt that the magistrate had the right 
to hear the case and deal with it under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, and he rather 
complimented Mr. Jellicoe on raising points 
which would not have been raised except m 
such a case as this, when it was endeavour 
to show that the whole thing was bad. It 
had been contended that the Insurance Com- 
missioners could not levy contributions until 
they had completed the regulations dealing 
with benefits. Again, he complimented Mr. 
Jellicoe on the courage and ingenuity which 
prompted him to argue such a point; but it 
was one which he could not upliold, for if he 
did it would mean the stultifying of the whole 
operation of the Act. The contention that the 
Rules Publication Act had not been compli 
with, and that no times had been prescri 
for the affixing of stamns also could no 
prevail, for, with regard to the first point, the 
rules could not be bad simply because they 
were provisional, and, with regard to the 
second, the Act did prescribe times for the 
affixing of the stamps. Lastly, he would deal 
with the argument that the Commissioners 
could not issue summonses for each week's 
contribution. It might be embarrassing an 
unfair to summon a man for each week Mt 
did not pay; but the Act was plain, and I 
said that the defaulter shonld be summone 
for each offence and be liable to a penalty 4 
each offence. Therefore the appeals wou 
be dismissed, with costs. si 

Justices Phillimore and Pickford concurree. 





A Builder’s Appeal Dismissed. 

Tue Divisional Court, on Fridoy, December 
13, also dealt with the apneal of Mr. Holli Be, 
builder, of Ruislip, as to a conviction age 
him by the Uxbridge magistrates for Ps 
offence under the building }v-laws of i 
Ruislip-Northwood Urban District a 
Mr. Hollidge, who moved on a rule nist 
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certiorari to quash the conviction, alleged that 
the conviction could not stand because the 
Chairman of the prosecuting Council, who 
was also a Justice of the Peace, sat on the 
Bench during the hearing of the summons, 
and took part in the proceedings, even though 
he may not have adjudicated. The matter has 
been before the Court previously, and was 
adjourned that certain preliminaries might 
be properly carried out. Mr. McMorran, K.C., 
now contended, on behalf of the respondent 
Council, that the appeal could not be pro- 
ceeded with, because, before setting the appeal 
down for hearing, Mr. Hollidge had not given 
the necessary notice according to law to the 
respective parties, 

After hearing Mr. Pollock, K.C. (for the 
appellant), the Court upheld that objection 
and dismissed the appeal with costs. 





DIVISIONAL COURT. 


(Before the Lorp CuirF Justice and Justices 
PHILLIMORE and PICKFORD.) 
What is an Addition ? 

AN interesting point was raised before the 
Court on Friday, December 1, as to what 
was an “addition” to a lwuilding. The 
question came before the Cour’ on the appeal 
of the Sunderland Corporation against the 
decision of the Sunderland Justices, who de- 
clined to convict Mr. Charlton, of 13, Roper- 
terrace, Sunderland, for an alleged offence 
against the Public Health (Buildings in 
Streets) Act. 

Mr. Simey, on behalf of the Corporation, 
explained that Mr. Charlton built a porch in 
front of his house, and the addition extended 
for about 6 ft. He had not received the 
sanction of the Corporation to the building of 
the porch, and he was summoned for a breach 
of the statute. The magistrates declined to 
convict, holding that the porch was not an 
“addition? within the meaning of the section, 
His contention was that it was an ‘“ addi- 
tion.’ If it was not that, he could not under- 
stand what it was, for it certainly was not a 
subtraction. The porch, as he had said, 
extended from the front of the house, and was 
against it, but he agreed that it was built on 
wheels, so that it could be moved. 

The Lord Chief Justice: Then the question 
is-Is a movable porch an addition to a 
building ? 

Counsel said that was so. The respondent 
had moved the porch 3 in. from the house, 
to show, he supposed, that it could be moved. 
Therefore, it was not attached to the house 
at all. At the same time, he contended that 
it came within the statute as an “addition.” 

The Court dismissed the appeal, the Lord 
Chief Justice remarking that the justices had 
found that the porch was not an ‘“ addition”’ 
within the meaning of sect. 3 of the statute, 
which said that a structure was an addition 
to a house when built on to the main wall. 
It, therefore, seemed to him that the re- 
spondent had erected something which was 
not connected with the main wall of the house, 
and it could not be said to be an addition. 


DIVISIONAL CovURT. 
(Before the Lorp CuHieF Justice and Justices 
CoLERIDGE and RowLatTt.) 


What is a ‘‘New Building ”’ ? 


A SOMEWHAT amusing point was decided by 
the Court on Monday, December 16, when the 
question: ‘‘What is a new building?” was 
discussed. The matter came before the Court 
on the appeal of Mr. George James, of Port 
Bridgend, who contended that the local magis- 
rates were wrong when they convicted him 
for erecting a “new building” without his 
plans being sanctioned by the Bridgend Sur- 
veyor, and for occupying the building without 
receiving the certificate of the Council to the 
effect that it was fit for human habitation. 

Mr. Macmorran, K.C., who appeared for 
the appellant, explained that his client was 
the occupier of two vans, one of which he 
used for sleeping and the other for living in. 
One day he built a dwarf wall, and placed 
one side of the vans on it. while against the 
other side of a van he built a chimney-stack. 


etc. He was at once summoned by the local . 


Counci! for erecting a “new building’? with- 
out approved plans, and for occupying the 

new building”? without a certificate that it 
was fit for habitation. 

the magistrates fined him 40s. in each case. 
Counsel argued that the fact that a dwarf 
a was erected under the vans and a 
t Imney-stack added could not make a ‘ new 
uilding ” of vans which had been occupied 
three years, and it was rather late in the 
ay to ask for a certificate to the effect that 
the vans were habitable. 
, The Court dismissed the appeal, thus affirm- 
a the decision of the justices. the Lord Chief 
i remarking that the magistrates decided 
he; Muestion on the facts, and they did not see 
fir way to interfere. 


THE BUILDER. 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
(Before Mr, Justice PARKER.) 
Heavy Claim by and against Comractors : 
J. Aird & Co. v. the Tanjong Pagar Dock Board. 


As already stated, the plaintiffs claim from 
the defendants 500,000/., as damages for alleged 
breach of contract in connexion with the con- 
struction of a wet dock at Singapore. Plain- 
tiffs, who are the well-known contractors, 
allege that the defendants misrepresented the 
conditions under which the contract was to 
be carried out, and, therefore, that they were 
justified in repudiating the contract. De- 
tendants denied these allegations, and served 
a notice on the executors of the late Sir John 
Aird, who in his lifetime was a member of 
the plaintiff firm and a party to the contract, 
making a claim against his estate of about 
1,000,000/., as damages for breach of contract. 

Mr. Upjohn, K.C., Mr. Macassey, K.C., and 
Mr. Schwann appeared for the plaintiffs; 
and Sir R. Finlay, K.C., Mr. George Cave, 
K.C., Mr. Romer, K.C., Sir Hugh Fort, Mr. 
Mathews, and Mr. Hull for the defendants. 

When the hearing was resumed last week his 
Lordship said there were two charges of 
fraud—one, the fraudulent statement that the 
pits were sunk to a certain level; and the 
other, concealing facts which they knew re- 
garding those pits. With regard to the second 
point, his Lordship said he was inclined to 
agree there was not sufficient evidence to find 
there was any fraudulent concealment at all. 
He believed Mr. Wilson, Mr. Warren, and 
Mr. Nicholson all thought the angle of repose 
of the mud was one and a half to one, and 
they discovered nothing in the results of the 
sinking of the pits which would lead them 
to the conclusion that it was otherwise. It 
was a natural finding, for it was quite incon- 
ceivable that anyone concerned should forward 
plans which they knew to be false. 

Mr. Cave asked if, in the event of the issue 
of fraud failing, it would be open to the 
plaintiffs to seek relief upon the footing of 
innocent misrepresentation. 

His Lordship said he was not going to put 
the parties to the risk of having another 
forty days’ trial on the question of innocent 
misrepresentation. He intended dealing with 
the whole matter, and, if necessary, would 
allow amendments. 

Mr. Cave: If the plaintiffs charge dis- 
honesty, the Court will not allow them to 
amend ? 

His Lordship said if it was necessary to 
make a precedent, he was going to do so. 
To tell the truth, having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case, it seemed to him 
that if there was a case where a person was 
prima facie justified in charging fraud this 
was one. 

Mr. Cave: I ask that you will not lay it 
down as a rule that if you are suspicious you 
make a charge of fraud. 

His Lordshiv: It is more than suspicion. 
They knew that the defendants must have 
known that the statement was untrue. Why 
should the plaintiffs, who must have lost 
thousands of pounds, be nut to any extra cost? 

Mr. Cave submitted that. as the pleadings 
stood, the plaintiffs could not ls without 
proving dishonesty. 

His Lordship said they had here what he 
understood to be a Governtment department, 
and these people had been misled by what 
they said were misrepresentations. That was 
his present opinion. He thought that that wag 
undoubtedly clear from the moment Mr. Liddle 
had given his evidence, having regard to the 
line the cross-examination had taken. The 
serious question of law which arose was 
whether, under those circumstancee, they could 
retain the bargain. Under the circumstances, 
it did not recommend iiself to him (his 
Lordship). He would relieve Counsel on the 
point as to whether anybody intended to 
deceive. He had made up his mind that they 
did not. 

Other technical evidence was then called, 
and Counsel for the respective parties then 
addressed the learned Judge, and the argu- 
ments were proceeding when we went to 
press. 


District Surveyors’ Fees. 


Four summonses came before Mr. Cecil 
Chapman at Tower Bridge Police Court on 
the 11th inst. Mr. Robert John Angel, 
Borough Surveyor of Bermondsey, was sum- 
moned for “‘ that he, being a person who ought 
to serve a building notice, did fail to do so, 
and did begin to execute work in respect to 
which he ought to serve a building notice 
before serving such notice.” 

Mr. Daldy appeared for the complainant, 
Mr. Charles Archibald Daubney, District Sur- 
veyor of Rotherhithe; Mr. Macmorran, K.C., 
apveared for the Bermondsey Borough Council. 

The District Surveyor contended that where 
the Borough Surveyor, acting for the Borough 
Council, in laying or reconstructing a sewer, 
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passed under a structure or building, or within 
5 > of it, notice must be served and fees 
paid. 

For the defence, Mr. Angel said that in 
three of the four cases the sewers passed under 
buildings, but in no case was the fabric 
touched. 

A question arose as to the interpretation 
which was placed on the word ‘ foundation,” 
and Mr, Daldy, cross-examining, quoted from 
the Building Act the words: ‘The footing 
shall rest on solid ground, or upon concrete, 
or upon other solid substructure.” The witness 
replied that if the footings rested upon con- 
crete that would be called foundation, but 
solid ground was no part of the foundation. 

Mr. Cecil Chapman: You say that if it rests 
upon something natural you don’t call that 
foundation?—The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Macmorran, addressing the Court, said 
that in one case the work carried out was the 
relaying of a sewer which ran underneath a 
building, and then emptied itself into the 
Thames. In the second case the sewer ran 
underneath a building, and was then turned 
into a manhole; in the third case a new drain 
ran part of the way under a wall, but not 
through it, and was joined up with the old 
drain, which was thus connected with the 
sewer trench; in the fourth case they were 
dealing with a sewer in a passage. 

The claim of the District Surveyor in this 
case (Counsel went on) was a novel one. It 
was not quite a new one, but it was novel, 
and the Bermondsey Borough Council—ag he 
thought other Borough Councils must be— 
were in a state of very considerable alarm, 
because if a local authority carrying out 
sewerage work was required to give building 
notices, and to pay fees to the District Sur- 
veyor, it was a very serious matter. The 
learned magistrate had to construe one section 
—and one section only—of the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, which provided that where a 
building, or structure, or work was about to 
be begun, the person who was going to carry 
it out must give two clear days’ notice. 

For the District Surveyor, it had been con- 
tended that in all these four cases something 
had been done which came within the descrip- 
tion “building, or structure, or work.” 
Sect. 138 referred to “all work in or upon any 
building or structure,” and it was not, he 
thought, an unfair inference that the word 
‘work’? meant the same in sect. 145 as in 
sect. 138. The contention in this case as to 
the 3 ft. limit would applv to the electric 
cables and to gas-mains. He asked his 
Worship to say that a sewer was not a build- 
ing, structure, or work under the London 
Building Act. The persons here laying the 
sewers were ama acting under statutory 
powers, and they were doing this work under 
statutory powers. 

Mr. Daldy argued that there was no exemp- 
tion in favour of the sewer authority from 
the provisions of the London Building Act. 

Mr. Cecil Chapman said it seemed to him 
that it would not be necessary for notice to 
be given of something which was being done 
in connexion with a building bv some person 
who was not the owner but a verfect stranger. 
The matter, however, was of sufficient im- 
portance for him to consider his judgment.— 
Morning Advertiser. 





Case under the Building Act: 
District Surveyors’ Fees. 


At Lambeth Police Court on the 17th inst., 

Mr. Hopkins heard a summons taken out by 
Mr. Percy Hunter, District Surveyor for 
South Lambeth, against Messrs. F. 
H. F. Higgs, builders, of Hinton-road, 
Loughborough Junction. Herne-hill, for the 
recovery of 22/7. 16s. 3d., being fees alleged 
to be due in respect of building works carried 
out by the defendants at the Bon Marché, 
Brixton. Messrs. Higgs have carried out 
certain works at the Bon Marché, Brixton, 
rendered necessary in order to comply with 
the requirements of the London County Council 
under the 1905 (Escape in Case of Fire) Act, 
and the contention of the District Surveyor 
was that certain of the work done entitled 
him to charge fees under the Act of 1894, in 
addition to the fees which will becofne charge- 
able under the 1905 Act. 

On behalf of the defendants, Mr. Percy 
Robinson contended that the work was all 
work which was necessary in order to comply 
with the requirements of the Act of 1905. and 
that the District Surveyor was only entitled 
to the remuneration provided by that statute, 
and was not entitled to any fees under the 
Act of 1894. 

Mr. H. Payne Wyatt, Consulting Architect 
to the Bon Marché, gave evidence for the 
defence. 

In the result, Mr. Hopkins said he should 
make no order upon the summons. 

Mr. Percy Robinson anplied for costs against 
the District Surveyor, and Mr. Hopkins 
allowed 31. 3s. 
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Replying to Mr. Hunter, his Worship said 
he would be willing to state a case. 

In another case, in which Mr. Hunter sued 
a builder named Harding for the recovery 
of fees amounting to 6/. 15s. in respect 
of certain works at Camberwell, Mr. Basil 
Watson, who defended, successfully contended 
that the work carried out consisted of necessary 
repairs, in respect of which the District Sur- 
veyor was not entitled to fees, and the summons 
was dismissed. 


——_—_--~}e—_——_ 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Barnes.—The Surveyor has been directed to 
prepare plans for the new road and ap- 
proaches, and for the new houses proposed to 
be erected in the Malthouse area, ‘The follow- 
ing plans have been passed :—Messrs. Pepler & 
Ailen, four houses, Richmond Park-road; 
Capt. the Hon, Horace Hood, alterations and 
additions to East Sheen Lodge; Mr. R. 
Skinner, three houses, Richmond Park-road. 

Bethnal Green.—The Public Health Com- 
mittee have decided to prepare a scheme for 
the provision of a tuberculosis dispensary. 

Bromley.—The following tenders have been 
received by the Town Council for carrying out 
roadworks in Blackbrook-lane and Bartfield- 


roads :—Blackbrook-iane—Messrs. E. Peill & 
Sons, southern portion, 2,846/.; northern 
portion, 1,175l.; Messrs. Fry Brothers, 3,2301. 


and 1,354/.; Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co., 2.9201. 
and 1,258/.; Barfield-road—Messrs. Peili, 1991. ; 
Messrs, Fry, 272l.; Messrs. Mowlem, 191/. 

Friern Barnet.—Amended plans by the Sur- 
veyor have been approved, and application is 
to be made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow 3,750/. for the erection 
of houses for the working-classes. The tenders 
of Mr. W. J. Jackson, at 1,777/. and 8101., 
have been conditionally accepted for making 
up Chandos and Hollyfield avenues respec- 
tively. Plans and estimates are to be pre- 
pared for making up a portion of Ashurst- 
road. Plans lodged by Mr. R. P. Simmons 
have been passed for the erection of six houses 
in Halliwick-road. 

Hammersmith.—Electricity mains are to be 
extended at an estimated cost of 5047. Plans 
have been lodged with the London County 
Council by Messrs. Thomas & Thomas and 
Messrs. Messon & Sons, for the erection of 
building at Ice Well Wharf, Ship-lane, and in 
Hammersmith-road, respectively. 

Hemel Hempstead.—The Surveyor has been 
instructed to prepare the necessary plans for 
carrying out certain highway improvements. 
The estimated cost of the work is put at 2,4001. 
It has been decided to proceed with a housing 
scheme on a portion of the Wood Farm Estate. 

Hendon (Rural).—The by-laws as to streets 
and buildings have been modified so as to be 
less exacting, more particularly with regard 
to small houses. Plans have been passed for 
the erection of ten houses in Cecil Park, 
Pinner, for the Metrovolitan Railway Surplus 
Land Committee. 

Hendon (Urban).—At a recent meeting of 
the Council a recommendation of the Town 
Planning Committee, that Council proceed 
with the public competition for the town 
planning of the area under conditions to be 
drawn up by the Surveyor, was adopted. It 
was stated in the discussion that the area now 
definitely decided to town plan amounted to 
about 6,000 acres. This was, so far as they 
knew, the largest scheme in the country. A 
suggestion was put forward by the Surveyor, 
in his Report, that the Middlesex County 
Council be asked to consent to pay the cost 
of putting down a strip of tarred macadam 
in the centre of a portion of the carriageway 
of Golder’s Green-road, about 20 ft. wide. He 
estimates the approximate cost at 4.2527. Tt 
seemed to him to be the only satisfactory way 
of dealing with the road at the present time, 
as it would take a long while to obtain the 
County Council’s sanction to the proposed 
wood-paving of the road, and it may be that 
the tar-macadam referred to would then be 
worn out. It was decided to leave the matter 
in abeyance until the Surveyor had prepared 
his Report and estimates of the cost of wood- 
paving, 

Marylebone.—Messrs. Holland & Hannen, 
Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, W.C.. have been 
granted permission to reconstruct the vaults 
at Nos. 46-78, Foley-street. and 7-8-9, Union- 
street. Tenders are to be invited for carrying 
out certain alterations at the first- class swim- 
ming-bath to provide means for escape in case 
of fire. The approximate cost of the work is 
put at 1301. 

New Malden.—The Offices’ Extension Com- 
mittee has under consideration an offer of 
freehold land at the corner of Howard-road 
and King’s-avenue for the erection thereon of 

a public hall. 

Richmond.—The Surveyor has issued a 
report suggesting that Cumberland-road, Kew 
Gardens-road, and Manor-road, should, owing 
to motor-’bus traffic, be reconstructed with 
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proper foundations and 4 in, of a patent road 
material; and that Sandycombe-road, which 
already has a satisfactory foundation, should 
also have a similar coating of material. The 
total cost of the work he puts at 5,121/. The 
Street Improvement Committee report having 
had under consideration a suggestion of the 
Borough Surveyor as to the making of a new 
road from a point in Petersham-road to the 
junction of Sudbrook-lane and Petersham-road. 
It is proposed to make this road 50 ft. wide, 
and the cost of construction will amount to 
16,0007. The Committee recommend that such 
new road be included as part of the Richmond 
town-planning scheme. The Council have 
decided to adjourn the matter for two months, 
so that the question could have fuller con- 
sideration. 

Tring.—The tender of Messrs. Free & Son, 
Maidenhead, has been accepted at 2,293/. for 
carrying out private street works in Longfield- 
road; as has also the tender of Mr. Walter 
Wright, Chesham, at 116/., for similar work 
in Beaconsfield- road. For laying surface 
water-drains in Miswell-lane and Aylesbury- 
road the tender of Mr. Wright has further 
been accepted, at 2261. 

Twickenham.—Application is to be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 6,740/. and 760/. for private street works 
in five roads. Plans submitted by the London 
General Omnibus Company have been passed 
for the erection of additions and alterations to 
the motor garage in Cambridge-road. 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 





25,550 of 1911.—Frederick William Campbell 
and John Murray Leighton: Formation of 
concrete piles. 

25,795 of 1911.—Fortunato Berardi: Ap- 
paratus and appliances for flushing in water- 
closets and the like. 

26,198 of 1911.—Alice Rosamond Purchas: 
Means for preventing the rattling of windows. 

26,211 of 1911.—William Turner Lord: Fire- 
grates. 

26,802 of 1911.—James Reed and R. Waygood 
& Co., Ltd.: Locking apparatus for the use 
on gates, doors, or shutters for the protection 
of the entrances to the wells or cages of lifts, 
hoists, and the like. 

26,951 of 1911.—Alexander Beaton Walker: 
Gas and similar radiators, stoves, and the like. 

27,986 of 1911.—William Warner: Flues in 
connexion with destructors for burning towns’ 
refuse 

28.124 of 1911.—Mario Caviccha and Fer- 
ruccio Piazza-Domini: Self-closing valves for 
water-closets and the like. 

736 of 1912—Thomas Richard Castle and 
Thomas Reginald McDowall: Means for secur- 
ing glass or lights to glazing bars or the like. 

3,297 of 1912.—Frederick Hague Neal, 
Alfred Giles, and Frederick Charles Giles: 
Casement and fanlight stays and the like. 


8,173 of 1912—Eugen Sebestyen: Window 
construction. 
9,764 of 1912—Henry Jamson: Washable 


water or water and oil paint. 

10.436 of 1912—Firm of Moll & Rohwer: 
Baths. 

11,492 of 1912.—Samuel Diffenderfer Stauffer : 
Combined steam and water radiators. 

14.359 of 1912—Francis Joseph James 
Gibbons: Door-closing contrivances. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 
15,536 of 1911.—William Smith: 
presses. 


This relates to presses for making perforated 
bricks, of the kind in which perforating-plugs 


Brick 























15,536 of 1911. 


work through a movable perforated plate 
which is pressed on to the brick during the 
insertion and withdrawal of the plugs by 
means of springs interposed between the plate 








* All these rg ge ay are in the stage in 
which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them can be made. 
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and the press head, and wherein the plate § 
is carried by a number of bolts 8 passing 
through the press head 6, and each encircled 
by a spring 10, so as to obtain a more uniform 
distribution of pressure. The perforating. 
plugs 2 are carried by a plate 1 secured to 
the press head. The springs 10 are located 
in hollow bosses 11, and are encircled by 
guards 12 adapted to telescope into the 
bosses 11. 


15,929 of 1911. — Rokinton 
Mirza: Reinforced concrete. 

This relates to reinforced concrete construc. 
tions wherein the bonds and shear members 
are secured to main bars or sheets by means 
of loops A, pressed out from the bar or sheet, 


Nussurvanjj 





15,929 of 1911. 


with or without locking-notches a, or formed 
on separate clips E. The main bars of 
columns may be bonded together in_ this 
manner, the loops being either on the main 
bars, or on separate clips E, or on the corners 
of rectangular bonding-frames. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





“THE BUILDER” (Published Westy) is oe rapnties & DIREC? 
from the Office to residents in any part of Kingdom 
at the prepaid rate of 19s. per annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning’s Post in London and its suburbs. 

free, 2ls, 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 


etc., 26s, 
lene. dlr i to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
™..e Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C, 


'o Canada, 
Europe, = 





SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


November 22.—-By Mar er & MARLER. 
Oxford-st.—21, Newman-st. (business premises), 


u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 205l., y.r. 9001... £7,000 
Marylebone. it ve 57 (odd), Marylebone- Ja. 

(factory), u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 2001., y.r. 7501. . 5,400 
South Kensington. — * ‘Queensberry -1 mews 

West, f., y.r. 551.. 300 


By iaksins, omen & Co. 
Islington.—Freeling-st., etc., f.g. rents 44l., 
POVOEBION I SO VEG ei cas csscccscencesereicosesacanVeccee 1,550 


By Prickett & ELLis. ; 
Hammersmith.—348, King-st. (s.), f., e.r. 601. 3a 


By Daniet Watney & Sons. 
Mile End. Johnson st. a one, ; 
VP A7OL. i252 Sossepues oe ; 790 


By eaten on. 
Chelsea,—32, Smith-st., f., w.r. 811. 18s. ......... 70 
Wandsworth. —1 and 2, Armoury oom f.¢.r. 
5l., reversion in 63 yrs.. 
Lambeth. —l11, Oakley-st., f. g. rt. “8l., “reversion 
BO GIs 5 secs close ssecesacs ia vadccaccnadnadsesudscbusse 


November 25.—By E. Hugu Henry. 
Clapham.—73, Rectory-gr., u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. : 
GUSIOS ss One SAGs cagsecccacsssssnssccecavesecacedscosess 250 


By Bertram A. Boyton. 
Thornton Heath.—5, The Exchange (s.), f., 5 
VPs. eect cantar ean a eetnce erence eta 950 


November 26.—By FIEtp & Sons. 
— 16, and 18, Riley-st., f., w.r. 
671. 


Ane e eee eee eee eet eeeseeraeseseetessreseseeeeees 





By Mansett & Rowe. 
Norwood.—3, Mowbray-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 
BUD otesate terete sees a seankeetie te rnneeeneenss 3H 


By May & PuILpor. 
Brixton.—4, Wiltshire-rd., u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 
51. 4s., e.r. 501. 33) 


Clapham.—25, Sandmere-rd., u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. ; 
CUBET SCRA AE nm renee clr ere 25 
133, King’s-av., u.t. 11 yrs., g.r. 291., pe... an 
By F. WaRMAN. 
aides -—22 ad 24, Hassett-rd., u t. 47 yrs., oe 
gat. Sl. 88., WaT. Z0L. 48. ceececscsscccsssscsesereeeees 450 
By James ELey. 
Moulton, Lincs.—Two farms, 113 acres, f. ...... 6,710 
Novemb:>r 27.—By Rusuwortu & Brown. 
Upper Norwood.—l to 29 (odd), Dover-rd., 
phage od 26 (even), Nazeby-rd., f., gross rental > 650 
4 a, 


By aa DonALpsox & Sows. ee: 
Stoke Newkenton. oh Milton-rd., u.t. 38 yrs., : 
ES OES 130 


By Baxter, Payne, & LEPPER. 


Orpington, Kent. — High-st., ©Aynscomb 
House and plot adjoining, f., p. ....060 + 1,100 
Bromley, Kent.—120, Babbacombe-rd., u.t. 83 zs 
FES.) Fo Als, OcP> era as RN 235 


By H. Srymour Coucuman & F. M. Harpine. 
Tottenham.—Chesnut-rd., etc. (Scales Estate), an 
f.g. rents 2821. 4s., reversion in 65 - - ae 6,62 
514 and 516, High-rd. (s.), f., y.r. 145].....s0000... 3,000 
November 28.—By Joun H. BULMER. 
Bermondsey.—4 to 9, 50 to 54, Frean-st., u.t. 4 93 
yrs., g.r. 271. 15s., w.r. 3141. DBM ccevcesscsass0s 1 


RECENT SALES —continwed on page 767. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 

advertised in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xvii.; Auction Sales, xx. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 





DeceMBER 20. — R.I.B.A. Competitions.—All 
work for the Studentships and Prizes, 1913, must 
be delivered before 4 p.m. at 9, Conduit- 
street, W. 

JaNuaRy 1, 1913.—Belfast.—DWELLING-HOUSES. 
—Premiums of 251., 15l., and 101, Particulars 
from the City Surveyor, Belfast (11. 1s.). 


JaNnuaRy 1, 1913. — Dublin.—MunicipaL BUILD- 
incs.—Assessor, Mr. Albert E. Murray, A.R.H.A. 
Conditions from the City Treasurer, Dublin. 
Deposit, 21. 2s. 

JanuaRy 31, 1913. — Jamaica. — MUNICIPAL 
BuILDINGS.—To cost 9,0001. Premium 1001. Par- 
ticulars from Messrs. Young, Ltd., 60, Fenchurch- 
street, E.C, (2s.) 

Fesruary 8, 1913.—Harrogate.—ScHoo..—The 
Harrogate Education Committee invite designs 
for a Council school in Skipton-road. 
advertisement in issue of November 1 for further 
particulars. 

Fesruary 4, 19138. — Hayti. — DersIGNs FOR A 
National Paace at Port-av-PRINCE.—See ‘‘ Com- 
petition News,’’ page 748. 

FesruaRy 15, 1913.—Winnipeg.—City Hati.— 
Limited to British architects in Canada. 
Assessor, Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A. 


Fesruary 22, 1913. — Jordanhill, Glasgow.— 
ProposeD TRAINING COoLLEGE.—Limited to six 
firms, named in ‘‘ Competition News,’’ Decem- 
ber 1, 1911, page 635. 

March 1, 1913. — Rangoon. — MUNnIcIPAL 
Buitpincs.—The Committee of the Municipality 
of Rangoon invite designs for the new Municipal 
Buildings. Honoraria of 3001., 2001., and 1001. 
respectively for first, second, and third. 
advertisement in August 2 and 30 for further 
particulars. 

Marcu 1, 1913.—Sofia.—Desicns ror A ROYAL 
Patace anp Law Courts.—Particulars from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. (see page 173, 
August 9,.and page 350, September 27). 

JuLy 10, 1913.—ToWN PLANNING SCHEME.—Pro- 
moted by the Institution of Municipal and County 

gineers. Premiums, 10 guineas, 7 guineas, 

5 guineas. 
No Date.—Folkestone.—PRoposeD KURSAAL.— 
t not to exceed 20,0001. Premiums 100, 50, 
and 25 guineas. See ‘‘ Competition News,” page 
542, November 8. 

No Dare..—_Motherwell.—Hicu ScxHoou.—Dr. 

Burnet, assessor. Premiums 50l., 301., and 201. 


* No Date. — Worthing. —New CHURCH.— 
Sketch plans are_invited for a church to be 
erected in South Lancing, to cost, when com- 
pleted, from 4,0001. to 5,0001. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
baragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


DECEMBER 21.—Bradford.--CONVENIENCES, ETC. 
B, or alterations to conveniences, Barkerend, 

tadford Moor, and Horton Bank Top Schools; 
elterations Technical College; erection of 
Doundary walls, etc., textile department. Draw- 
ings and general conditions of contract. may be 
ee and quantities and_ forms of tender from 
the City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 


DeceMBER 21. — Brawby.—CortaGEs, ETc.—For 
Srection of two cottages and one set of farm 
wldings at Barrows House Farm, Brawby, 
rag Malton. Quantities and particulars from 
= Land Steward, Small Holdings Department, 
unty Hall, Northallerton. 

‘ DecempeR 21. — Sheffield. — Extenston.—For 
e extension of the male sanatorium at t 
nion Hospital, Firvale. Plan and specification 

ar Particulars from Mr. G. D. Baxter, Clerk 

of Works, Firvale Workhouse. 
DECEMBER 23.—Arnside.—ExTENSION, ETC.—For 
pe aisle and vestries and extension of nave at 
mside church. Plans and specification with 
essrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 





Quantities from Messrs. Wright & Son, sur- 
veyors, Lancaster. 

_DecemBeR 23. — Forres. — Picture Hatt.—For 
picture house to be erected in Forres. Plans and 
specitications with Messrs. C. C. Doig & Son, 
architects, Forres. 

DecEMBER 23. — Lancaster.—.ADDITIONS, ETC.— 
For additions, etc., to the drill hall, Phwnix- 
street, Lancaster. Plans with Messrs. Austin & 
Paley, architects, Lancaster. Quantities from 
Messrs. Wright & Son, surveyors, Lancaster. 

DECEMBER 23. — Lhiverpool. —- ExcHance.—For 
the erection of Canada Dock, Liverpool, Labour 
Exchange. Drawings, specification, and con- 
ditions and form of contract at the Central 
Clearing House, Harbour Master’s House, 
George’s Dock-passage, Liverpool. Quantities 
and forms of tender, on deposit of 11. 1s., from 
the Secretary, H.M. ffice of Works, etc., 
Storey’s-gate, London, S.W. 

DeceMBER 23.—Ossett.—Hovuss, ETc.—Erection 
of fireengine house, storekeeper’s house, and 
stores at the Corporation Depét, Llingworth- 
street. Ossett. Plans and specifications seen, 
and quantities and form of tender from Mr. 
Holmes, M.Inst.C.E.I., Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Ossett. 

DeceMBER 23. — Prescot. — Repairs.—For re- 
pairs, decorating, etc., at 40, Market-place, Pres- 
cot. Specification at 2, Derby-street, Prescot. 

DECEMBER 28, — Glamorgan. — ScHooL WoRK 
(twelve contracts).—Plans, specification, or quan 
tities of all the works at the County Hall, 
Cardiff. 

DeceMBER 30. — Pontardawe.—Orrices.—For 
the erection of new offices at the Pontardawe 
Steel, Tin-plate, and Galvanising Works for 
Messrs. W. Gilbertson & Co., Ltd., Pontardawe. 
Plans and specification and quantities with Mr. 

Cook Rees. M.S.A., Parade-chambers, Neath. 
* DecemBeR 31.—Southgate.—SwimMMING-BATH. 
—The Southgate U.D.C. invite tenders for erec- 
tion of an open-air swimming-bath. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

JANUARY 2, 1913.--Cork.—AppITIONS, ETC.—For 
additions and alterations to St. Agnes’ Hospital, 
Workhouse. Plan and _ specification in the 
Board-room. : 

JANUARY 2. — London.—Rooms.—For erection 
of additional bedrooms for officers over the east 
wing of the front central block at the Infirmary, 
Dartmouth Park-hil!l, N. Plan and specification 
seen, and quantities and forms of tender from 
Mr. J. E. P. Hall, Clerk, Town Hall, Pancras- 
road, N.W., on deposit of 51. 

%* JANUARY 2. — Mile End. — REBUILDING 
PaRAPET, ETC.—The Mile End Guardians invite 
tenders for taking down and rebuilding parapet 
and other works. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

* JaNuUARY 2.— Tring. — Potice-station.—The 
Standing Joint Committee of Herts C.C. invite 
tenders for erection of a police-station. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

JANUARY 3. — Bootle. — AppITIONS, ETC.—For 
alterations and additions to the Territorial 
quarters of the 7th Battalion The King’s (Liver- 
pool Regiment), in Park-street. Bootle. Plans 
with the architect, Mr. H. L. Beckwith, Bank- 
chambers, 3, Cook-street, Liverpool. Specifica- 
tions and quantities on deposit of 11. 1s. 

JANUARY 3. — Lilwydcoed. — Buitpincs.—For 
the erection of an administrative block receiving 
home, boys’ home, stable, etc., at Llwydcoed. 
Plans and specifications with the architect, Mr. 
Thomas Roderick, Clifton-street, Aberdare. 

JANUARY 3.— Newry.—ADDITION.—For an_ex- 
tension to the existing bridge over the Tidal 
River, and building thereon an addition to the 
Town Hall. Plans, drawings, and specification, 
with general conditions, by Mr. Charles Blaney, 
Town Surveyor, and Mr. W. A. Scott, A.R.H.A., 
A.R.I.B.A., Consulting _ Architect, _ Dublin. 
Quantities by Mr. S. C. Hunter, Building Sur- 
veyor, 2, Wellington-place, Belfast. Deposit of 
oF Sa. 

January 4,—Ashford.—Scnoot.—For the en- 
largement of the boys’ Council school at Ash- 
ford. Plans and_ specification by the Com- 
mittee’s Architect (Mr. W. H. Robinson, M.S.A.) 
and form of contract may be inspected at 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. Deposit of 


ll. 

January 4. — Chatham. — Scnoot.—For the 
erection of an elementary school at Ordnance- 
street, Chatham. Drawings, specification, and 
conditions of contract seen, and quantities and 
form of tender, at the office of the architect, Mr. 
George E. Bond, High-street, Rochester. De- 
posit of 21. 2s. 


January 8. — Tunstead. — Scuoot.—For the 
erection of the new school at ‘lunstead. Archi- 
tects, Messrs. Olley & Haward, 5, Queen-street, 
Great Yarmouth. Quantities on deposit of 11. 1s. 

JANUARY 10.—South Kirkby.~-ENLaRGEMENT.— 
For the enlargement of South Kirkby Council 
School. Plans seen, and specifications, with 
quantities, from the Education Architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Deposit of 11. 

JANUARY 10.--Worsborough Dale.—ALrterRa- 
TIONS, ETC.---For alterations, etc., at the Wors- 
borough Dale Council School. Plans seen, and 
specifications, with quantities, from the Educa- 
tion Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
posit of 11. 

* JANUARY 11.—Fordingbridge.—ALreRations 
AND ADDITION. — The Southampton C.C. invite 
tenders for alterations and addition to cells and 
police-station. | advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars. 

* JaNnuARY 11.—Iwade, Kent. — ScHoo..—The 
Kent Education Committee invite tenders for 
new Council school of special construction in 
steel and concrete See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

* JaNvARY 11.—Lymington.—ALTERATIONS AND 
AppiTions.—The Southampton C.C. invite ten- 
ders for alterations and additions to the cells 
and police-station at Lymington. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 


* JANUARY 11. — Totton. — ALTERATIONS AND 
AppiTions.—The Southampton C.C. invite ten- 
ders for alterations and additions to the celis 
and police-station at Totton. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

January 13. — Markethill. — Hovsts.—The 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) in- 
vite tenders for the erection of two houses at 
Markethill Station. Drawing and specification 
at the Engineer’s Offices at Dublin and Belfast, 
and forms of tender, on deposit of 1/1. 1s., from 
Mr. T. Morrison, Secretary, Secretary’s Office, 
Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin 

JANUARY 15, — Ballina. — Corraces.—For the 
building of thirty labourers’ and fourteen 
artisans’ cottages at Workhouse-road, Ballina. 
Plans and specification with the architect, Mr. 
J. S. Cairns, C.E., Ballina. Tender forms on 
payment of 5s. 

_JaANuARY 15. — Manchester.—Lisrary.—Erec- 
tion of a _ Carnegie Library at Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy.. Drawings seen, and specification_and 
quantities from the City Architect, Town Hall, 
on deposit of 20. 2s. 

January 17.—Childswickham.—ALTERATIONs. 
—For altering and extending Childswickham 
Council School, near Broadway. Particulars 
from Mr. 8S. Phillips, architect, Shire Hall, 
Gloucester, on deposit of 21, 2s. 

JaNuaRY 18. — Taunton. — Bui.pincs.—The 
Somerset County Agricultural Association invite 
tenders for the erection of the showyard build- 
ings, enclosures, etc., for their forthcoming show, 
to be held at Taunton. Drawings and specifica- 
tion, with schedules and quantities, with Mr. 
H. O. Samson, Lic.R.1.B.A., met-street, 
Taunton, Surveyor to the Association. 
* JANUARY 21.—East Ham. — ScHoo.t.—The 
East Ham Education Committee invite tenders 
for erection of Brampton-road School, to accom- 
modate 1,491 scholars. See advertisement in thig 
issue for further particulars. 

No Date. — Blackburn.—Works.--For works 
to be carried out at Freckleton-street Baths. 
Specification and form of tender, on a deposit of 
10s. from Mr. William Stubbs, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
a Engineer, Municipal Offices, Black- 

urn. 
_No Date.—Dundee.—Co..ece, etc.—For erec- 
tion of new training college and college school, 
Dundee. Quantities from Mr. T. Cappon, 
architect, 32, Bank-street, Dundee. 

No Date.—Dundee.—Ratts, etc.—For levelling 
and forming playing fields, including cricket 
pitch and tennis courts, mason work of boundary 
walls, iron gates and railings, etc. Quantities 
from Mr. Cappon, architect, 32, Bank- 
street, Dundee. 

No Date.—Honughton-le-Spring.—Hat..—For 
proposed new drill-hall premises and miniature 
range at Houghton-le-Spring Deposit of 2l. 2s. 
for quantities to Messrs. Wright & Chapman, 
architects, 38, Grainger-street West, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

No, Date. — Leeds. — Factory.—Erection of 
clothing factory, Grace-street and Princess-street, 
Leeds. Quantities from Mr. G, Fredk. Bowman, 
architect, Greek-street, Leeds. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


No Dare. — Leeds. — Factory.—Erection of a 
smal] one-story factory, and alteration to exist- 
ing pre mises in Camp-road, Leeds. Names to 
Mosleys’, Estate Agents, 6, Wormald- -row, Leeds. 

No Date. — Llanidloes. — ALTERATIONS.—For 
carrying out alterations to the Public Rooms at 
Llanidloes. Plans, specification, and particulars 
from Messrs. Deakin & , Howard Jones, M.S.A 
Pias Ynys, Borth, R.S.C 
* No Date. — acd. — Business AND REsI- 
DENTIAL PREMISES. —T'enders are invited for_erec- 
tion of business and residential premises in West- 
end. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

No Dare. — Mansfield. 
tion of new business premises, 
Mansfield. Plans pas 


spe cifications 


PREMISES.—For erec- 
Leeming-street, 
seen, and 


quantities from Mr. Jackson, M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, 6, Stephenson-place, 
Chesterfield. 

No Date. — Nelson. — Restoration. — For 
the restoration of Hendon Mill, Nelson, for the 
Hendon Room and Power Company. Quanti- 


ties from Mr. J. Percy Earnshaw, Q.S.A., archi- 
tect and surveyor, 56, Railway-street, Nelson. 

No Date._-Pembroke.—Ha.i.—For erection of 
a Territorial drill hall and quarters. Drawings 
and specification with the architect, Mr. H. J.P. 
Thomas, 9 and 17, Victoria-place, Haverfordwest. 

No Date. — Penygraig. — Premises.—For the 
erection of new premises at Penygraig for the 
Penygraig Co-operative Society, Ltd. Names to 
the Architect’s Department, Co-operative Whole- 
gale Society, Ltd., 1, Balloon-street, Manchester. 
Deposit of 11. 1s. 

No Datse.—Port Talbot.—Founpations.—For 
the levelling of site and the putting in of 
foundations for the Aberavon, Port Talbot, and 
District Hospital. Plans and specifications with 
Mr. Frank B. Smith, M.S.A., St. Oswald’s- 
chambers, Port Talbot. 

No Date.—Weston Favell.— ADDITIONS, ETC.— 
For making alterations and additions to the 
Convalescent Home, Weston Favell. Mr. Walter 
Shaw, architect, 99, Abingdon-street. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


DeceMBER 23.—-Manchester.—BatTrery.—Erec- 
tion at Polygon Works of a testing “gg 
Specific ations and forms of tender from ay. 
Pearce, Chief Electrical Engineer, iakineon 
street, Manchester 

DecemBER 27..—Holbeck.—Licutinc.—For_ the 
installation of the electric light at the Holbeck 
Union Workhouse. Particulars from Mr. George 
Diment, Clerk to the Guardians, Poor Law 

ffices, Lane End-place, Holbeck, Leeds. 

DECEMBER 28. Beecraigs. TRENCH.—For sink- 
ing a trial trench on the site of a proposed reser- 
voir embankment near Beecraigs Farm, about 
three miles from Linlithgow. Plans seen, and 
copies of the an a “ay and schedule from the 
engineers, Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 
72a, George-street, Jidiaturehe Deposit of ll. 

DecemBer 30. — Brockenhurst.—BripGr.—For 
the reconstruction of the superstructure of 
Brockenhurst Bridge, consisting of two 20-ft. 
spans of steel decking. Plan and specification, 

eneral conditions, and information from Mr. 
V. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Win- 
chester. Deposit of 2i. 2s. 

DECEMBER 30. Luton. —Bou.ers.—For supply 

of steam boilers and steam, hot and cold water 
services required for the new public baths, in 
Waller-street. Plans at the Borough Engineer’ s 
Office, Town Hall, and specification and form of 
tender on deposit ‘of 10s. 6d. 
* JanuaRY 7, 1913.—London.—FIREPROOFING.— 
The Commissioner of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invites tenders for fireproofing the 
central octagon and wings at the National 
Gallery See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

JANUARY 7. — South Wales. — Ratiway. — 
The Great Western Railway invite tenders for the 
construction of a railway in South Wales, 
between Gwaun-cae-Gurwen and Cwmegorse, 
about 14 miles in length. Plans-and specifica- 
tion seen, and forms of' tender and quantities at 
the office of the New Works Engineer, Padding- 
ton Station, London. 

January 8. — Cottered. —- WeELL.—For the re- 
pair of the public draw well on the green at Cot- 
tered, near Buntingford. Specification from Mr. 
E. G. Thody, Surveyor, Buntingford. 

January &.—Manchester.—ConcreTe Work.-— 
For reinforced concrete. work at_the Carnegie 
Library. Chorlton-cum-Hardy. City Architect, 
Town Hall. Deposit of 11. 1s. ; 

January 8.—Rye.—Borenoies._-For the sink- 


ing of a pair 18-in. bore holes. 60 ft. deep, at Cad- 
borough Waterworks. Specification and form of 
tender from Mr. Walter Dawes, Town Clerk, 


Bank-chambers, Rye, Sussex. 


THE BU.DER. 


January 8.— Rye. — Reservoir.—For the en- 
largement of service reservoir at Playden. 
Specifications, quantities, and form of tender 
from the Engineer, Mr. Palmer, 
M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall, Hastings. 

JANUARY 9. —London.—Dynamo, EtTc.—For erec- 
tion of a steam_dynamo, switchboard, and con- 
nexions at the Workhouse, Fulham Palace- road, 

. Specification and form of tender from Mr. 
E. J. Mott, Clerk, 129, Fulham Palace-road, 
Hammersmith, ‘Deposit of 2l. 2s. 

FresruaRyY 8. — Bridport. — BripGe.—For the 
erection of a bridge at Bridport. Plans, specifi- 
cations, and particulars from the Engineer, Mr. 
Fredk. Cooper, East-street, Bridport. Deposit 
°o 3. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS 
etc. 


DeEcEMBER 21. — Ebbw Vale. — Paintinc.—For 
colouring the Roman Catholic school and Pontty- 
gof girls’ school, Ebbw Vale. Specifications and 
particulars from the architect, Mr. Waters, 
M.S.A., Market-chambers, Ebbw Vale. 

DecemBeR 21. — Poole. — FeNcING.—For fixing 

wood-framed fencing, covered with galvanised- 
iron sheeting, at the ballast quay, Hamside. 
Plans and specifications with Mr. J. Elford, 
F.S.I., Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Poole. 

DECEMBER 27.—Hartlepool.—Batus, Etc.—For 
fixing of baths, slop sinks, etc., at the Work- 
house. Mr, Geo, Kilvington, Clerk to_ the 
Guardians, Union Offices, Hart-road, West 
Hartlepool. 

JaNUsRy 1, 1913. — Hove.—-W oop-PavinG.—For 

providing and ’ aying wood-paving in Hova-villas. 
Plans, specification, and form of contract from 
the Borough Surveyor, Mr. H. H. Scott. 
* JANUARY 7.—Brentford.—Broxen GRANITE.— 
The Brentford U.D.C. invite tenders for supply 
of 300 yds. of broken granite, See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

JaNuARY 7. — Woking.—PatntiInG.—For paint- 
ing, etc., at the Pumping Station, South-road, 
Horsell. Specification from Mr. G. J. Wool- 
dridge, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woking. 

January 8. — Rye. — Pipes, etc.—For about 

117 tons of 8-in. cast-iron socket pipes and 3 tons 
of irregulars. Specification and form of tender 
from Mr. Walter Dawes, Town Clerk, Bank- 
chambers, Rye, Sussex. 
* JANUARY 9. — Hampstead. — SuppLy oF 
MAaTerIALS, SERVICES, ETC.-The Hampstead B.C. 
invite tenders for supply of certain materials 
and execution of certain works and services. See 
advertisement in this issue for further particu- 
ars. 

January 10. -—- Warrington. — Batu.—For the 
douche bath installation for the Bolton Council 
Extension, Latchford, Warrington. Specifica- 
tions and forms of tender from the Director of 
Education, Education Office, Sankey-street, War- 
rington, on devosit of 10s. 6d. 

No Date. — Bradford.—Sratinc.—Erection of 
raised seating with reinforced concrete supports 
in Lister Park, Bradford. Messrs. B. D. Fair- 
bank & Son, architects, 1, Bank-street, Bradford. 

No Date. — Deepdale. - PAINTING. —The Tram- 
ways Committee of the Preston Corporation in- 
vite tenders for painting and decorating the in- 
terior of the power station, car-sheds, and offices, 
Deepdale. Specifications and forms of tender 
from the Engineer ad Manager, Holmrook-road. 


ROADS. SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


DrcemBer 21.-—- Dunfermline.—Pipe.--For the 
laying of about 1,620 yds. of 4-in. water-pipe 
from Highholm to Kingseat. Plans seen, and 
schedules from Mr. W. R. Maxwell, C.E., Burgh 
Engineer, City Chambers, Dunfermline. 

DecemBer -21. ~- Greenock. —- SewaGe.—For the 
construction of a 15-in. fireclay pipe sewer in 
Border-street from end of existing sewer west- 
wards: to Galt-street: Plans and specifications 
seen, and schedule, at the Master of Works 
Office, Municipal Buildings. 

DecemBER 23.—Dunfermline.—DrarnaGe.—For 
digging and restoring of about 624 lin. yds. of 
track to admit of the extension of the 3-in. water- 
main at Kirkford. Plans seen, and schedules 
from Mr. David Mackenzie, C.E.. District Master 
of Works, County Buildings, Dunfermline. De- 
posit of 10s. 6d 

DeEcEMBER 23. Limavady. — SewaGe. — For 
sewer extension a Dungiven. Plan and specifi- 
cation at the offices of the Clerk of the Council. 

DECEMBER 25. — Lanchester. — Srwace.—For 
260. lin. yds. 9-in. pipe sewer on side of main 
road near Ebchester, and 135 lin. yds. 9-in. pipe 
sewer, with 124 lin. yds. of 4-in. branch drains 
for house connexions at  Templar-terrace, 
Medomsley. Quantities from Mr. G. W. West- 
garth, Surveyor, Lanchester. 
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DeEceMBER 28. — Chesterfield. — Streets.—For 
the making-up of Kent-street, York-street, and 
Eyre-street, Hasland. South Ward. Particulars 
of a office of the Borough Surveyor, Salter 

a 


DeceMBER 28.—Walmer.—F.ints.—For supply 
of 350 cubie yds. of clean flints. Mr. H. W. 
Barker, Surveyor, Council Offices, Walmer. 


DecemBEeR 30. — Derby.— GRANITE, ETC.—For 
granite, basalt, slag, limestone, tarred macadam, 
and tarred chippings Form of tender and con. 
ditions of, Daa set from Mr. Horton, 


A.M. Inst.C County Surveyor, County Offices, 
St. Mary’s i Derby. 
JANUARY 1, 1913.—Chester-le-Street.—Roaps. 


—For making- up three private streets at Eighton 
Banks, in the parish of Lamesley, and four 
private streets at Fatfield, in the parish of Har- 
raton. Plans and specification seen, and quanti. 
ties, forms of tender, from Mr. G. W. Ayton, 
Highway Surveyor, Chester-le-Street, on deposit 
oO 


JANUARY 1. — Harwich. — GRANITE. —For the 
supply of about 700 tons of 13 by # in. broken 
granite and 3-in. granite chippings. Mr. 


Harold French, Borough Surveyor. 


JaNuaRY 1.—Harwich.—Sewace.—f'or the con- 
struction of new sewers and incidental works in 
Victoria-street, Dovercourt. Specification, quan- 
tities, and form of tender, on deposit of 1l. 1s., 
from Mr. F. Harold French, Borough Surveyor, 
Harwich. 


JaNuaRY 1.— Huddersfield.—MarTer1ats.—For 
supply of granite, dross, etc. Forms of tender 


from Mr. Sharp, Clerk, 23, John William- 
street, Huddersfield. 
January 1. — Pontypridd. — Roap.—For the 


completion of the new Ely Valley-road and 
branch roads, all 36 ft. in width. Plans and 
specification seen, and quantities and forms of 
tender from Messrs. G. S. Morgan & T. Saunders, 
engineers, School-street, Pontyclun, Glam., on 
deposit of 51. 

JANUARY 2. — Reading. — DrainaGe.—For the 
construction of about three-quarters of a mile 
of stoneware pipe sewer, together with manholes 
and other appurtenances. Specification, general 
conditions, and quantities, with form of tender, 
from the engineers, Messrs. John Taylor, Sons, 
& Santo aad Caxton House, Westminster. 
Deposit of 21. 

January 2.—-Reading.—Roav.—For making- 
up the part of Highmoor-road which extends 
from Albert-road to Kidmore-road Drawings 
seen, and specifications and general conditions 
and forms of tender from Mr. John Bowen, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Reading. 

January 2. — Rolleston. — Sewace.—For the 
laying of about 550 yds. of 6-in stoneware pipe 
sewers, and the construction of small settling 
tank. Plans seen, and quantities from_ the 
engineers, Messrs. "Sands & Walker, Milton- 
chambers, Nottingham. 


JANUARY 2.—Ruthin.—Marer1ALs.—For supply- 
ing road stone of different gauges, chippings, or 
screenings, and for tar-macadam. Forms of 
tender and particulars from Mr. E. W. Jones, 
County Surveyor for Roads and Bridges (Eastern 
Division), Wrexham. 

JANUARY 4.—Bexhill.—Roaps.-—For making-up 
Bedford-avenue, Cantelupe-road (part), Jameson- 
road (part), and Rotherfield-avenue. Plans seen, 
and specification, quantities, and forms of _ten- 
der from the Borough Surveyor Mr. Geo. Ball, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Town Hall. Deposit of 11. 1s. 


JaNuaRY 4.—Dorchester.—MatTerRIAL.—For the 
supply of road material. Forms of tender from 
the County Surveyor, County Offices, Dorchester, 


January 4.—-Northallerton.—MarteriaLs.—For 
supply of broken and unbroken stone for the 
maintenance of the main roads. Forms of 
tender and conditions of contract from Mr. W. G. 
Bryning, County Surveyor, County Hall, North- 
allerton. 

* January 9.—London, S.E.—Sanitary Works. 
—The Southwark Guardians invite tenders for 
sanitary works at St. George’s Workhouse, Mint- 


street. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
JANUARY 13.—Gloucester.—Roaps.—For the 


supply of stone for use on main roads. Forms of 
tender from Mr. E. S. Sinnott, M-Inst.C.E., 
County Surveyor, Shire Hall. Gloucester. 


JANUARY 16.—Chelmsford.—Streets.—For the 
execution of street improvement works at the 
corner of Moulsham-street and Baddow-road. 
Forms of tender, particulars, plans, and speci- 
fications at the Borough Engineer’s Office, 16, 
London-road. 

No Date.—Plymouth.—Srreets.—For making- 
up and completing Hughville-street, Camborne, 
including the footpaths, back lanes, and surface- 
water drains. Messrs. Carder Carder, civil 
engineers, architects, and surveyors, 24, Lockyer- 
street, Plymouth. 
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RECENT SALES—continued from page 764. 


By A. Prevost & Son. 
Mile End.—1, 3, 5, and 7, Cleveland-st., u.t, 257 








yrs., g.t. nil., w.r. 1621. 10s. .. : £945 
2 and 4, Bancroft-rd., ut. 45. y nil, 

@. ANG W.Es LIAL. 168. ....c0eccrceescsrercercscassoeees 775 
Stepney.--102, Stepney-green, f., w.r. 491. 838.... 333 
Mile End.—8 and 14, Edward-st., u.t. 18 yrs., 

g.r. dl. 15s., y. and w.r. FE ME ass sickacdesseces 280 

By Stimson & Sons. 
Brixton.—136 and 138, Brixton-hill, f., e.r. 1001. 950 
Clapham.—92 to 98 (even), Paradise-road and 
ig.r. 181., u.t. 24 vrs. g.r. 191., w.r. 1681...... 605 
57, Larkhall-lane, u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 2l., w.r. 421. 130 
Kennington.—348, Kennington-rd., f., y.r. 601. 620 
Camden Town.—118, 115, 117, 127, and 129, 

King’s-rd., and i.g. rents 2l. 10s., u.t. 9 

and 10} yrs., BT Zboy YePs TZU. .....0cerccerceees 335 
Paddington.—33, Hall-pl., f., w.r. 851, 16s. ...... 355 
Dulwich.—128, South Croxted-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., 

Gib Oleg Cube tM escasaataccassatsdssasdsesveccssecasassanes 270 

By Newsor & SHEPHARDS. 
Highbury.—Avenell-rd., Elwood-st., ete., f.g. 
“vents 2141. 2s., reversion in 64 yrs. ............ 4,593 
Lambeth.—55, New-cut, ete. (s.), f., y.r. 1051. 1,550 
13, Little Windmill-st., f., w.r. 201. 16s. ...... 120 
Mitcham.—Love-la., Dents Cottages, f., y.r. 

OAS <-2.cceaavecceccsaccacavanccvatsuccccaduansiecuededeccsans 560 
Battersea.— Parkham-st., peppercorn § g.r., 

WGUCESIOND 100 GM UEEe  ccsinsceccssacsccasecdeceseccasas 255 

18, Strablaine-rd., u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. Sl. 8s., 

WI AG ee catia scos cance saan nesniaeacacerssacguvacaccreccs 245 
Walworth.—141, Walworth-rd., u.t. 30 yrs., 

2. Day FP Dlerccccccesrcercccerrees Sere asaewantenkeness 365 

By F. L. Mercer & Co. 
Glapthorn, Northants.--Manor Farm, school 
ouse, seventeen cottages, and 274 acres, f. 6,287 
November 29.—By HErrinG, Son, & Drew. 
Croydon.—Churchill-rd., freehold laundry, 
Ns ADE pcsssesctssaicencsancscescansscssaveecrssosccessasee 325 
Whitehorse-rd., building land, 1 acre, f. 1,000 
By Moss & Gray. 
Stepney.— Bromehead-st., f.g. rents 451. 13s. 4d. 
VAVORSION UN 2a YLAs vcccacesseccuscsscsnntceceqecsecs 960 
Bromehead-st., f.g.r. 281. 6s. 8d., reversion 
HYbr aes WME cca scsanacccncddatsccecvacccsssveeceucasctes 580 
By Massett & Ener. 
Toxley, Warwick.—Loxley Hall and 124a. lr. 
OUD sikesiessaeaksaavatsaccecccacacasseancaccosveussevenesesss 4,347 
By Harry BAtu. 
Bedford.—21 to 27 (odd), Muswell-rd., f., gross 
WENA E MG ORs. dccccecscrstssiccesssdcdcsacncostcavinases 320 
7 and 10, King’s-pL, f., gross rental 
MEAD OUR ieee odccccdccgdasduiadsxeuedussacdaceieseacs 355 
38, Dunville-rd., f., gross rental 141. 8s.......... 170 
December 2.—By Ernest J. GALE. 
Southminster, Essex.—The Maltings, f., p....... 2,000 


By DenyER & CoLtins. 
Lewisham.—9, 11, and 13, Myron-pl., u.t. 20 
SPT, VV esy Make MES “seisdsconcednccsecssssciesaque 350 


By Hampton & Sons. 
Brymbo, Denbigh.—Cymmau Hall Estate (out- 
lying portions), 92 acres, f. ........sssccessecceeees 


By THoRNBORROW & Co. 
Mallerstang, Westmorland. — Four farms, 
Ml Seale Wes OU Pegi kes cosacddavscasassicccsceccerseccecvenes 


December 3.—By W. A. ELtis. 

Brompton.—152, Brompton-rd., and 23, Cheval- 
pl. (business premises), f., y.r. 1901 

; By ScHoFIELD, Evans, & Co. 
City.—Australian-av., The George p.h., f., y. 
and gross rental 2541, 

By W. Levens & Son. 

Beckenham.—61, 63, 67, and 71, Kent House-rd. 
(S.), 2.6. 55 yrs.y F.7. SBley Yee 145. ....cccecees 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
i ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
- for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 


5,390 
5,395 
4,310 


3,000 


; Possession ; e.r. for estimated rental 3; w.r. for weekly 


ng a q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental; 
ut. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 


= *quare ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 


av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. f ; 

le ; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse; p.h. for ublic-house; o. f 
offices ; s, for shops; ct. for. court. . ie 


—_ 
a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ THE 





) EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 


relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to “ THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 
All communications must be authenticated by the 
—_ and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
ion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 
€ responsibility of signed articles, letters, aud 
laa at meetings rests, of course, with the 


Ms, cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
psa and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
“ wings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
offine or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
Ar unless he has specially asked for them. 
sia drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
pony on should bear the owner’s name and address 
on ither the face or back of-the drawing. Delay and 
Onvenlence may result from inattention to this, 
- i, commission to a contributor to write an article, 
wth execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
om wect 5 the 7 of the article or drawing, when 
it if nocd, the Editor, who retains the right to rejeet 
proof an tstactory. The receipt by the author of a 
Metta in type does not necessarily imply its 
nv'}-—Ulustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
nnd 'vortaut architectural competition will always be 
have yc“ for publication by the Editor, whether they 
€ been formally asked for or not. 


THE BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and —_— obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 











BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 2s. 4d. 
Best Stocks 114 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
2s. d. £8. d. 
Flettons............ 113 0 BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire... 315 0 
OMI cc axcscacsaisen 812 0 Do. Bullnose...... 4 0 0 
Best Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0 


GuazED Bricks— 


Best White, Double Headers 1417 6 
Ivory, and Salt One Side and two 
Glzd@.Str’tch’rs 12 7 6 RIM ccatvadseses 1817 6 

Headers .......... «eel? ¢ Two Sides and 

Quoins,Bullnose, one End......... 19 17 6 
and 44in. Flats 1517 6 Splays&Squints 17 7 6 

D’ble Stretchers 1717 6 


Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 
s. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand......... 6 9 per yard, delivered. 
» » 





Thames Ballast ........... Ee 
Best Portland Cement........ . 36 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” » 
Note—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks, 

Grey Stone Lime _............. 13s. 6d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 
STONE, 

Per Ft. Cube. 

Bath Stone — delivered on road waggons, s. d. 

Paddi nm Depot 1 7 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
Depdt 1 9 





PoRTLAND STONE (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depédt, Nine Elms Depédt, or 
Pimlico Wharf 








co ea 2 3 
White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depdt, or 
Pimlico Wharf 2 43 
Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depot, a 
s. d. s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestoue ......... 2 0 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield 
Darley Dale in Freestone ........ . 24 
PIOCKS ......c0000e 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Corsehill in SOOM saccasicccace O° 4 
blocks veseeseeeeesses 2 3 


York Stone—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. s. d. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super.) - 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, Aitto .........ccseesses 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes)..........06 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 
Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks 3 0 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft, 








ooonnr 
ee 

QT oo 
a 














super.) 28 
6 in. rubbed two sides Citto .......ccccscccccersesssrseree 3 O 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ......... 1 2 
2 in, self-faced random flags 0 5 
SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depdt. 
2s.d. In. In 2a. 4. 


In, In. 
20x10 best blue 


Bangor .ssssseee 2 6 ading green 1517 6 
20x12 ditto ..... .1817 6 20x12 ditto ...... 18 6 
20 x 10 1st quality 18x10 ditto ......138 5 0 

Oh eicccdccecsarce- te O 16x8 ditto.........10 5 0 
20x12 ditto ......1315 0 20x10permanent 
16x8 ditto......... 5 0 BTCC <iccccsceree LLIB 6 
22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto ...... 912 6 

Portmadoc....., 12 1 16x8 ditto........ 612 6 


16X8 ditto... 6 12 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
3 8. 
Best ‘* Hartshill”’ 


d, 


ing (per 1000)...... 0 brand, plain sand- 
ie ont Vaiisy faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
rdoz.).... 3 Do. pressed (per 
Best Broseley (per WOGOD sesatadinananacaae 6 
TRO cadccascccaacatias 0 Do. Ornamental (per 
Do.Ornamental (per TOG i iesscctucsas . 47 6 
DOOD cccceessessecesse : 52 6 Hip (perdoz.)... 4 0 
Hip and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
rdoz.)..... 4 0 Staffords. (Hanley, 
Best Ruabon re Reds or Brindl 
brown, or brindl ne 6 
(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 and-made sand- 
Do. ental(per faced (per 1000) 0 
MOO ccsiccccacsaisesce 0 Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
(per doz.)... 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 
WwoopD. 
Buripine Woop. At per standard, 
Deals: best 3in. by llin.and4in. 2 8s. d. 2s. 4. 
* by 9 in, and Llin.......0ceeee 14 0 0 .. 1510 0 


Deals : best 3 by 9 seeceececcosceccegces 1310 0 ooo 410 0 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Buiipinea Woop (Continued)— At per standard. 


Battens: best 24in. by7 in. and £ s. d. £ «a d. 
Sin., and3in. by7in.and8in, 1110 0... 1210 0 









































Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than 
7 in, and 8 in, 

Deals: SeCONdS ..ssccccssersersrreesee L 0 0 less thn best, 

Battens: seconds ........0000008 010 0 » ” 

2 in. by in. and 2in. by 6in.... 910 0 .. 1010 0 

2in. by 44 in. and2 in, by5in. 9 0 0.,. 10 0 0 

Foreign Sawn Boards— 

1 in, and 1} in. by 7 in. .....0000004 010 0 more than 

battens. 
fin. 100 ” 

Fir timber: best middling nam At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 .. 510 0 
Seconds 410 0 .. 00 
Small timber (8 in, tol0in.)... 317 6 .. 4 0 0 
Small timber (6 in. to8in.)..... 3 5 0 .. 310 0 
SIGGINEE DRIED ccccceccccctcecececeees SIE 6 ue 8 O O 

Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.average) 5 5 0... 6 0 0 

JornERs’ Woop. At per standard. 

White Sea: first yellow deals, 

3 in, by llin 2410 0... 2510 0 

Si PEGE cscieccansce See OC uc See © 

Battens,2tin.and3in.by7in. 17 0 0... 18 0 0 

Second yellow deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 0 .., 20 0 
» » Zin. by9in. 18 0 0 ... 1910 0 
Battens,24in.and3in.by7in. 14 0 0. 15 C 0 

Third yellow deals, 3 in, by 
ig a” ) a nme Tale © i. 2.6 6 
Battens,2sin.and3in. by7in. 1110 0 ... 1210 0 

Petersburg: first yellow deals, 

SH WG AE Te cccccececcccceccercee M1 10 8 nn BW OC 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in. .....cccccccreeree 1810 0 1 1910 0 

Battens ... 400... 145 00 

Second yellow deals, 3 in, by 
llin 1610 0 .. 1710 0 
Do. 3 in, Dy 9 ins ..rcccccorrseeee 15 0 0 16 0 0 
Battens 1110 0 .. 1210 0 

Third yellow deals, 3in.byllin. 1310 0 ., 1410 0 
Do. 3 in, Dy 9 ine ccccocceccoercccee 18 0 0 «. 14 0 O 
ERRBEOIED cccccccencssccscsecstcreccecce SO NO @ ws EL @ G 
ite Sea and Petersburg— 

First white deals, 3in.byllin. 15 0 0... 16 0 0 
” ” 3 in. by9in. 14 0 0 ... 1410 0 
Battens 1110 0... 1210 0 

Second white deals, 3in. byllin. 14 0 0 .., 15 0 0 
” ” 3 in. by9in. 13 0 0... 14 0 0 
Battens mw eCe uw HE G 

Pitch-pine: deals nrccccccccccceccocee 19 0 O w. BL 0 O 
Under 2 in, thick extra............010 0... 1.0 0 

Yellow Pine—First, regularsizes 48 0 0 upwards. 
Oddments 82 0 0 ” 
Seconds, regular sizes .......0. 33 0 0 ” 
Oddments 28 0 0 ” 

Kauri Pine—Planks perft.cube, 0 4 6 w 0 6 0 

Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

DOR GG, CUNO ciccecctcceccese 9 BO ue 8 BS 

8 ” t wet @ a © wae © 246 

Wainscot Oak Logs, perft. cube 0 6 6... 0 8 0 

Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. super. 

as inch o@ew.. @€ 2 ¢@ 

Bi Ge iciccscccecccce O OC Gx. - 

Dry peace ny Eeearaeny Ta- 

basco, per ft. super. asinch. 0 010 .. O01 1 

Selec Figury, per ft. super. 

as inch «oO 26 wu ©2826 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft, 

SUPEF. AS INCH ....ccccoccorccccceee O O10 .. O 1 O 
Teak, per load .. 18 00.4, 22 0 0 
American Whitewood planks, 

ORIN CUNO iccccccccccccceee © EG. © EE 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square. 


1 > by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

















shot 6 «w. 017 0 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

matched 0140.4, 018 0 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

matche 0160. 10 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

shot 1220... OM 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

matched 126... 015 0 
ld in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

MAGONBG cecssnccunnunnunss C16 @ ue O16 6 
Zin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 

and edor V-jointedbrds, 011 0... 013 6 
1 in, by 7 in. ” ” 0140. O18 6 

in. by 7 in. white » ” 010 0.. O11 O 

in, by 7 in. ” ” 15 0 


Om © ... € 
6 in, at 6d, to 9d. per square less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
‘ London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 











Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 2 s. d. Zs. da. 

sections 810 0... 910 0 
Compound Girders, ordinary 

sections 1000. j1 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions ......1110 0 .., 1210 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 

TRG GOOG \ectsccccacgecerccqrcane 1 6.0! 4. BE OO € 
Flitch Plates 10000. 100 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns .. 8 09 ,, 810 0 

METALS, 
Per ton, in London, 
Irnoxn— 2s. d. 2s. d. 
Common Bars wrsscrcssorserserseeee 9 O O ws 910 O 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ........... 9 5 0 « 915 0 

Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars”? 11 0 0 ..,, - 

Mild Steel Bars .......ccsceccecseres 5 0 w 915 0 

Hoop Iron, basis price...........10 0 0 a 

” » Galvanised...........1710 0 ... — 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. wee 10 5 0 w —_ 
” ” 24g. SES | ee —- 
” ” = aeeeaia mae a eee —_ 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
i sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
CT I eS: ae 
i sizes to 22g.and24g. 16 0 0 .., 
” ” TE ntsnennes te 9-6 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
inary sizes to 20 g. ......-... 1810 0 
” » 22g.and24g.19 0 0 .., 
” a Bo sesccccoeces 0 one 
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METALS (Continued). 
Iron (Continued)— 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— £ s. d. 
ered ee 6ft. to 8ft. 20g. 15 VU 
22 g.and 24g.15 5 
Pe 16 15 

_ ‘Soft Steel Sheets ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 thicker...... 12 10 
ae Soft Stool Shoots, 2g. &24 g. : 4 

» 4&9 Bo veer aeee 

Out Nails, 3 in. to 6 in........ ll 0 
(Under 3 in., usual ‘trade extras.) 


LEAD, &. 
Delivered in London. 


©ooco coco 
It 


Sill 


11 





#& s. da. 
Lrap—Sheet,English, 4lb.andup 22 2 6 
Pipe in COIS .....ccceccrreeresceeseases 22 12 6 
Soil pipe .. 25 12 : 
Com 25 
Zinc = hey of 10 owt. 
Vielle Montagne ........0+0 . 33:15 = 
ee rrr. 8310 0 ... 
Zinc, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra. 
CorPEk— 
Strong Sheet ws.-eereeee POF lb 0 1 
in ” 
Copper i 
Copper wire. 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet ..... Ty ” 
Thin 





oon fH 


eoeeeeeeeeeeeeareereeeeeres 


Tix—English Ingots bomseante ” 
So_LpER—Plumbers’ 
Tinmen’s ........ prbeadovnonse ” 
Blowpire ..... 


ENGLISH mes GLASS IN CBATES OF 
TOCK SIZES.* 


mae: Ft., Delivered. 


_ 
PDR wor Oo 


— ie SO De pt et 
Ore wie 
‘ea ee 


= 
ocoooooo ooo 






26 oz. thirds............ 44d, n 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 

Hy Rolled plate ....... 23d. Figured Rolled, Ox- 
Rough rolled and ford Rolled, Oce- 
rough cast plate.. 2$d. pee ge Muffled, 

+ Rough rolled and and Rolled Cathe. 
rough cast plate.. 3d. 


Per ton, in London. 
8a. 4, 


26 oz. fourths ......... 4d. 
aie —— seebkenes + Bhd. 


fourt' 
Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. ai. 
21 oz. 4d, 


dral, a Seoneees 3ha 


Ditto, tinted............ 5d 


* Not less than two crates. 


OILS, &c. 


Raw Linseed Oil in pipes 

» in 8. 

» ” » in drums ....... 

met > » in barrels.......+. 

* hy in —eaned spake sone 

Turpentine > arre > 
n drum 


per gallon 


wo » 





sssss 


eeeeereeseneees 


Genuine Gumi English White Lead, per ton : 
(In not less than 5 ewt. lots) 

Bed Tread, Dry ....cscccosccccsesscsccscee 

Best Linseed Oil Putty 

Stockholm Tar 


Bsoocococ & 
fo corpo bono no boron 


to 
mom 
Dall meal age 
no 


per ‘owt, 
per barrel 


VARNISHES, &c. Per 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ...........s0000 bvasspsbsases 
Pale Copal Oak 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ...........++ sanepeban 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak.............-...06 
— Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
SAUSININD sccncubscssdheacsbenensessssasessan Senbusapunns 
Pind Wlastic Carriage .....0.c0cccsessescosssescscseces 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .............0000 
RES RED RIOD cs shacsvipecssensnvbbecestsenccnte weed 
Finest Pale Durabie Copal 
Extra Pale French Oil ........... 
Eggshell Flating Varnish 
hite Pale Enamel........ 
Extra Pale Paper..... 
Best Japan Gold Size 
Best Black Japan........... 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 
Brunswick Black 
Berlin Black 
Knotting piRbaniawobbacbexubsenei 
French oe ‘Brush Polish .. ecegbbrndesendebnrbsnestas 


eeeeeeceeeeeceeccecseses 
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THE BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 


*,.* Owing to the Christmas Holidays the Builder 
will be published next week on Tuesday instead of 
Friday. All communications must therefore reach the 
Editor by jirst post on Monday morning. 


*Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


LONDON.—For enlargin: 
Limehouse, for the London 


the Gill-street School, 
ounty Council :— 


Vigor & Co. ... £3,264. 4 0) H. Kent........ £2,961 13 6 

A. E. Symes... 3,205 0 0] J. Appleby & 

Thomas & a eae 2.953 0 0 
Edge ......... 3,112 0 0|H. Groves 2,868 0 0 

F.& T. Thorne 3,090 0 0! Friday& Ling 2,831 7 3 

E. Lawrance Griggs & Son 2,792 0 0 
&Sons, Ltd. 2,987 0 0 





LONDON.—For enlarging the girls’ and infants’ play- 
ground at the Pakeman-street School, Islington, for the 
London County Council :— 





WY EEE OI. incense ssanssestecbeaenegucte £1,485 17 0 
A. J. Staines & Co., Ltd. 1,252 0 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons, Ltd.. 1,213 0 0 
G.S. 8S. Williams & Son ............... 1,192 0 0 
IN RNBONRS cobs Jui chiccotccscsvecstesvasessee 1,179 0 0 
W. Lawrence & Son .............ccccecee 1,120 0 0 
McLaughlin & Harvey, Ltd............ 1,093 0 0 
SUG WOMB I OID «occ ces caccerccnsasccnssrcesss 089 2 6 
Brand, Pettit, & Co. .....c.cccsccsccessee 1,026 0 0 





LONDON.—For erection of conveniences in Ruskin 
Park, for the London County Council :— 
R. A. Lowe &Co.} ...£829| J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd.. £599 
BE AWN: 5s ncisceoksssnces 608 | W. Bickerton............ 535 
t Including the provision go in the extension to 
e Park. 


LONDON.—For the reconstruction of a portion of 
the Ranelagh sewer under Chelsea Hospital-gardens, 
for the London County Council :— 






Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. ... £12,420 0 
i a es . 11,698 7 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd....... 10,823 16 


W. Underwood & Brother............ 

BD) BSD OY, GO IGON sasiesseesscvecsovsseevs 

PRP BUNA. sis con cciesccucessouee-caeiesesees 

Griffiths & Co., Contractors, Ltd. 

J. Cochrane & Sons, Ltd. ............ 

{The Chief Engineer’s estimate comparable with the 
tenders is £8,600. ] 


RHYMNEY.—For seis in High-street. 
Mr. W. Lloyd Mark, surveyor, Rhymney :— 


Evans & Co., Nelson, Glam.* ............... + £262 


— 

= 

g 

“I 
TRAQAWHS 





[DECEMBER 20, I912. 


RAMSGATE.—For erection ¢ a room for fire-alarm 





fittings and other ag Mr. T. G. Taylor, Borough 

Engineer, Ramsga 

Jarman Bros. ...... 338 . A. E. Goodbourn.. —_ 0 

J. H. Forwalk ...... 217 bye — 195 0 

W. J. Ballard ...... 208 10 A. C. Goldfinch .., 189 9 

A. Goodman......... 208 J. E. White* ...... 185 Q 
[All of ht haar 





STOCKPORT.—For erection of shelter, tool-house 
and conveniences at Grimesbottom Recreation Ground. 
Mr. J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, Stockport :— 

Moore & Co., Hall-street, Stockport ......... £390 











Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating ig eg Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & 
ulting Stone Co.). mm 


Norton, Sbolke-under-Itam, Somerset, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
= halte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
.—The bestand cheapest materials for damp 
ce railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran. 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con. 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central, 





SPRAGUE & GO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 





Telephone: DALSTON 138, 
Mong PP conni 


late firm of 
ag W. 7 s LASCELLES Cy 


Amhurst Works, DALSTON LANE, NE. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. 


ESTIMATES 
FREE, 





J.d, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD 





EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors, 





The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


rench Asphalte 


Whose name and address should be inserted in all 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HiLL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





Established 1834, 
Telephone: 
2570 North, 


Cures in JI9 cases out of 20. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 











712. 


» fire-alarm 
r, Borough 
m.. £200 9 
5 195 0 

189 9 
cea 185 0 
tool-house 


on Ground. 
ort :— 
oe £890 


amenities 
—<<——.., 
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ELLES & (0,, 
nill Row. 
NE, NE. 
NERY. 


ESTIMATES 
a FREE, 


aaa 


Courses. 
her Floors, 


supplied by 


a {¥, 
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erted in all 


nformatios 
pany, 


Y HILL, 
C. 
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